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EDUCATION  FOR  GOVERNMENT  SCIENTIFIC 
WORK  ^ 

I  am  asked  to  speak  on  the  preparation  for  the  scientific 
and  technical  work  of  the  government,  and,  in  particular,  the 
part  which  universities  and  technical  schools  may  take  in  pre¬ 
paring  men  for  government  service. 

The  problem  of  preparing  men  for  government  service  is 
one  which  has  been  dealt  with  in  widely  different  ways  by 
England  and  the  various  countries  of  Europe.  In  the  main, 
European  governments  have  preferred  to  train  their  scientific 
and  technical  experts  in  State  institutions.  The  problem 
early  received  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
government,  and  schools  for  the  training  of  army  and  navy 
officers  were  established-.  It  is  also  true  that  certain  special¬ 
ists  are  trained  in  the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
stations,  partly  under  government  control,  but,  with  these 
exceptions,  our  government  does  not  undertake  to  train  the 
men  who  are  to  do  its  expert  service,  but  draws  them  from 
whatsoever  source  is  available. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  indicate  briefly  the  number  of  such  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  the  government  service,  to  mention  the  vari¬ 
ous  lines  of  scientific  and  technical  work  in  which  they  are 
employed,  and  finally,  to  bring  forward  certain  suggestions 
as  to  the  fitness  of  the  men  trained  in  the  universities  and 
technical  schools  for  these  places. 

'  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools 
in  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  30,  1900. 
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In  the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  official  blue  book, 
is  presented  a  summary  of  the  number  of  men  einployed  by 
the  government  in  scientific  and  technical  work.  The  num¬ 
bers  are  not  absolutely  accurate,  because  it  is  not  possible 
always  to  classify  the  offices  of  the  government  scientific  work 
into  sharply  divided  lines.  Thus,  for  instance,  certain  of 
those  who  are  classed  as  doctors  of  medicine  are  employed 
in  bacteriology.  However,  the  table  presents,  on  the  whole, 
perhaps  the  best  summary  that  can  be  made  of  this  enumera¬ 
tion. 


NUMBER  OP  MEN  EMPLOYED  IN  EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENTS  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  IN  SCIENTIPIC  AND  TECHNICAL 
PLACES 


These  are  scattered  thru  various  departments,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  department  being  practically  a  department  of  applied 
science. 

Another  view  of  the  opportunities  afforded  for  entering 
government  service  is  found  in  the  tabulated  statement  of 
appointments  to  the  classified  service  made  by  the  Civil  Serv¬ 
ice  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900. 
This  report  shows  that  1390  appointments  were  made  in  the 
general  departmental  service,  which  includes  everything  in 
the  classified  service  except  post  offices,  customhouses,  in¬ 
ternal  revenue  offices,  and  the  railway  mail  and  Indian  serv¬ 
ices.  Of  this  number  576  appointments,  43  per  cent,  of  all, 
were  made  from  persons  who  had  qualified  themselves  for  the 
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examinations  by  some  course  of  advanced  study  beyond  that 
of  the  common  schools.  Among  the  number  thus  appointed 
there  were  9  computers,  29  civil  engineers,  8  electrical  en¬ 
gineers,  57  skilled  draftsmen,  8  experts  in  forestry,  4  geolo¬ 
gists,  2  librarians,  34  mathematicians,  i  ornithologist,  i 
physicist,  58  teachers,  7  topographers,  1 5  assistant  examiners, 
and  17  scientific  assistants  in  different  capacities. 

These  two  exhibits  are  interesting  from  several  points  of 
view.  They  show  that  there  are  at  present  in  the  service  of 
the  government  approximately  2600  men  engaged  in  scien¬ 
tific  and  technical  work,  exclusive  of  military  officers.  This 
excludes  contract  surgeons,  but  includes  those  who  are  regu¬ 
larly  engaged  in  government  service.  Of  this  total  810  are 
doctors  of  medicine,  668  are  engineers,  44  are  chemists,  91 
are  geologists,  116  are  botanists,  321  are  meteorologists, 
while  astronomers,  biologists,  entomologists,  and  other  pro¬ 
fessions  are  represented  in  smaller  numbers.  They  serve  to 
show,  further,  that  a  man  who  desires  to  enter  government 
service  may  find  an  opening  in  almost  any  division  of  scien¬ 
tific  or  technical  work  to  which  he  may  devote  himself. 

It  needs  but  a  brief  inspection  of  this  table  to  bring  out 
the  propriety  of  a  distinction  to  be  made  in  the  topic  under 
discussion,  namely,  a  distinction  as  between  scientific  and 
technical  work.  All  of  those  mentioned  may  be  roughly 
classed  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  divisions.  That  is 
to  say,  all  of  those  considered  are  engaged  either  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  some  investigation  in  science,  or  else  they  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  such  general  engineering  work  as  would  come  under 
the  head  of  applied  science.  This  distinction  has  an  impor¬ 
tant  significance.  The  preparation  required  for  these  two 
classes  is  distinct.  Also  the  opportunity  which  the  man  who 
enters  government  service  will  obtain  is  quite  different,  ac¬ 
cording  as  he  enters  a  corps  of  men  engaged  in  common  work, 
or  is  employed  as  an  expert  in  some  special  branch  of  scien¬ 
tific  investigation. 

To  illustrate.  In  the  coast  survey,  in  the  geological  survey, 
in  the  corps  of  civil  engineers  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy, 
appointments  are  made  usually  to  the  lowest  grades.  It  is 
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recognized  that  an  engineer  is  not  made  in  the  technical 
schools  and  that  he  learns  the  practical  side  of  his  profession 
after  he  enters  the  government  service.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  man  appointed  to  a  position  as  chemist  or  biologist  would, 
as  a  rule,  be  expected  to  conduct  his  own  investigations  and 
to  bring  out  the  proper  results.  Making  the  distinction  as 
sharp  as  possible,  the  engineer  in  government  service  learns 
his  profession  in  the  practice  as  other  engineers  learn  their 
professions.  The  government  scientific  expert  is  expected 
to  be  a  master  of  his  profession  when  he  enters  the  service. 

It  goes  without  saying  that,  while  this  distinction  is  a  broad 
one,  there  are  many  positions  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
place  in  one  or  the  other  of  these  classes. 

Let  us  speak  first  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  technical 
work.  These  places  are  in  the  main  those  which  have  to  do 
with  some  phase  of  engineering;  such  as  the  supervising 
architect’s  office,  the  coast  survey,  the  geological  survey, 
the  civil  engineers  employed  in  works  of  construction 
under  the  army  and  navy,  the  mechanical  engineers  in 
charge  of  machinery  and  in  the  designing  of  boilers  and 
engines,  engineers  engaged  in  electrical  work,  cable-laying, 
and  other  branches  of  engineering.  While  it  is  true  that 
an  engineer  is  employed  in  these  relations  for  specific 
duties  at  times,  as  a  rule,  he  expects  to  rise  to  the 
higher  places  by  serving  first  in  the  lower  ones.  He  is,  in 
fact,  a  member  of  a  permanent  corps  of  engineers,  in  which 
he  may  hope  to  rise  with  his  progress  in  skill  and  usefulness. 
In  the  coast  survey  a  young  engineer  starts  with  a  salary  of 
$720,  while  those  of  highest  pay  in  the  corps  receive  $4000. 
For  these  places  graduates  of  technical  schools  are  sought. 
The  chief  requisite,  beyond  that  of  a  good  preparation,  is  the 
ability  to  learn  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the  problems 
which  come  before  him.  This  ability  to  learn  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  the  qualities  which  such  a  man  can  bring  to 
his  work,  and  it  is  the  most  valuable  result  which  he  gains 
from  his  training  in  college  or  technical  school. 

In  this  respect  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  very  little  to 
be  asked  of  the  universities  and  of  the  technical  schools  in 
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the  matter  of  training  beyond  that  which  is  now  accom¬ 
plished.  It  is  the  distinctive  quality  of  the  scientific  training 
of  to-day  that  it  does  give  to  those  who  have  it  the  ability 
to  learn,  a  facility  for  appreciating  and  dealing  with  new  con¬ 
ditions,  and  a  frame  of  mind  which  enables  them  to  appre¬ 
ciate  quickly  the  conditions  of  a  new  problem.  So  far  as  my 
own  experience  goes,  and  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  gain  an  ex¬ 
pression  from  others  who  are  in  charge  of  government  scien¬ 
tific  work,  the  men  who  are  prepared  to-day  in  universities 
and  technical  schools  are  admirably  trained  to  undertake  the 
technical  work  of  the  government. 

For  those  places  in  government  service  which  have  to  do 
with  purely  scientific  work,  or,  rather,  which  have  to  do  with 
special  lines  of  scientific  investigation,  a  somewhat  different 
consideration  comes  into  play.  The  technical'  work  of  the 
government  does  not  differ  greatly  from  the  technical  work 
of  private  life,  and  the  same  qualities  which  will  fit  a  man  for 
the  one  will  fit  him  for  the  other.  For  the  special  scientific 
problems  of  the  government,  however,  it  needs  to  be  borne 
in  mind  that  economic  ends  are  always  in  view.  The  govern¬ 
ment,  with  rare  exceptions,  does  not  undertake  to  maintain 
science  for  science’  sake.  It  undertakes  to  use,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  means  which  science  offers  for  obtaining  the  in¬ 
formation  which  it  needs  in  the  conduct  of  its  own  business. 
It  does  not  take  up  a  scientific  investigation  because  it  may 
be  interesting  or  because  it  may,  remotely,  bear  upon  utili¬ 
tarian  matters.  It  aims  to  utilize  science  as  the  means  for  an 
end.  Its  experts,  therefore,  who  have  to  do  with  science  are 
expected  to  direct  their  investigations  towards  economic 
ends,  and  those  who  have  not  been  trained  to  such  ends  are 
not,  as  a  rule,  successful.  Not  only  is  this  true,  but  there 
is  a  complaint,  how  well  founded  I  am  not  able  to  say,  that  the 
college-trained  men  display  at  times  a  hearty  contempt  for 
economic  science  which  makes  them  practically  useless  for 
the  investigations  which  the  government  desires  to  further. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  desirable  that  institutions  of 
learning  which  aim  to  fit  men  for  the  scientific  work  of  the 
government  should  give  attention  to  the  economic  purposes 
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of  science,  and  should,  at  all  events,  not  imbue  their  students 
with  a  distaste  for  those  investigations  which  look  toward 
definite  economic  results.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
the  policy  of  the  government  to  take  into  its  service  young 
men  trained  in  the  colleges  or  in  the  technical  schools,  men 
who  have  the  ability  to  master  quickly  the  details  of  govern¬ 
ment  work  and  the  methods  of  government  service.  There 
is  no  question  that  the  men  who  are  now  entering  the  govern¬ 
ment  service  in  this  way  are  vastly  better  prepared  and  are 
relatively  far  more  efficient  than  were  the  men  furnished  from 
similar  institutions  twenty  years  ago.  The  preparation  which 
they  receive  is,  on  the  whole,  one  which  fits  them  well  for 
government  work,  and  to  make  this  preparation  all  that  is 
desired,  it  needs  only  that  those  who  direct  such  institutions 
of  learning  shall  make  some  intelligent  study  of  the  conditions 
of  government  service  and  the  ends  toward  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  scientific  and  technical  work  aims. 

There  is,  however,  another  phase  of  this  subject  to  which  I 
wish  to  invite  attention.  It  may  be  stated  without  reserve 
that  the  executive  officers  of  the  government  recognize  that 
in  the  universities  and  technical  schools  they  find  men  best 
trained  for  expert  work.  Further,  it  may  be  stated  that  this 
training  is,  with  certain  exceptions  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
all  that  they  desire.  The  chief  of  a  scientific  or  of  a  technical 
bureau  who  realizes  all  this  and  who  is  sincerely  desirous  to 
obtain  the  best  men  for  the  scientific  and  engineering  work 
of  the  government  is,  however,  confronted  at  once  by  the 
difficulty  of  inducing  such  men  to  enter  government  service, 
and  particularly  of  inducing  men  who  have  just  graduated  to 
take  up  the  lower  grades  of  government  service  with  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  making  their  life  work  there. 

My  experience  has  probably  been  that  of  most  government 
officers  who  have  undertaken  to  obtain  trained  men  for  gov¬ 
ernment  service.  As  one  of  the  means  of  informing  students 
in  our  institutions  of  learning  of  the  examinations  held  by 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  technical 
corps  of  the  coast  survey,  I  caused  to  be  mailed  to  various 
engineering  schools  circulars  announcing  these  examinations 
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and  indicating  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  possibilities 
of  the  places  to  be  filled.  I  found  that  in  many  cases  these 
tracts  were  used  by  the  professors  of  engfineering  as  sermons 
to  the  students  to  warn  them  against  the  foolishness  of  en¬ 
tering  government  service  or  of  connecting  themselves  with 
government  engineering.  The  general  attitude  of  most 
teachers  of  engineering  seemed  to  be  one  of  hostility,  or,  at 
least,  of  contempt  toward  government  service;  and  the  im¬ 
pressions  which  most  students  seem  to  receive  from  their  in¬ 
structors  seem  calculated  to  inspire  them  with  the  idea  that 
the  government  service  is  a  road  to  be  shunned  by  the  ener¬ 
getic  and  the  ambitious  who  hope  to  come  to  success. 
Among  the  older  and  better-known  institutions  this  feeling 
seems  strongest,  and  from  them  we  have  received  scarcely 
a  single  recruit.  A  number  have  taken  the  examinations, 
but,  when  offered  appointments,  they  have  declined.  The 
graduates  of  the  engineering  schools  who  have  joined  the  en¬ 
gineering  corps  of  the  survey  during  this  period  have  come 
mostly  from  institutions  where  some  professor,  connected  at 
one  time  or  another  with  the  coast  survey,  spoke  well  of  its 
scientific  traditions  and  history,  and  these,  in  the  main,  have 
been  from  institutions  in  the  Middle  West,  where  the  low 
estimate  of  government  service  as  a  field  of  labor  for  the  scien¬ 
tific  man  or  for  the  engineer  seemed  less  prevalent. 

This  feeling  is  unfortunate.  Its  tendency  is  not  only  to 
belittle  the  public  service,  but  to  turn  away  from  it  men  who 
might  find  there  their  best  road  to  happiness  and  usefulness. 
I  wish  to  state  in  brief  words  the  grounds  for  my  own  feel¬ 
ing  that  this  sentiment  is  not  only  to  be  regretted,  but  that 
it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  information  as  to  the  true  state  of  the 
case. 

Let  it  be  understood,  first  of  all,  that  all  officers  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  engaged  in  its  regular  scientific  and  technical  work 
are  under  civil-service  rules,  and  that  tenure  of  place  is  as 
secure  as  in  the  ordinary  college  or  university.  It  is  true  that 
the  protection  of  the  civil  service  law  has,  in  a  few  cases  in 
the  past  fifteen  years,  been  disregarded.  It  is  also  true  that 
the  entire  faculty  of  a  college  has  been  occasionally  dismissed. 
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After  years  of  effort  toward  an  efficient  civil  service,  we  have, 
however,  come  to  the  point  where  a  man  may  enter  a  scien¬ 
tific  career  under  the  government  with  as  great  surety  for 
permanence  as  can  be  found  outside.  As  to  the  rewards  of 
government  service,  no  one  will  pretend  that  the  financial 
return  to  be  expected  will  compare  with’  the  possible  rewards 
which  are  to  be  secured  by  the  most  successful  men  outside. 
No  one  should  enter  such  a  place  whose  object  is  to  make 
money,  any  more  than  he  should  enter  a  college  or  a  uni¬ 
versity  with  that  aim.  The  man  who  undertakes  scientific 
work  of  any  sort  can  expect  on  the  average  little  beyond  a 
living  salary  in  the  way  of  money  return.  This  is  one  of  the 
things  the  young  graduate  must  settle  in  his  own  mind  before 
he  enters  upon  his  scientific  or  technical  career.  But  if  a 
man  has  made  up  his  mind  to  follow  such  a  calling  and  to 
gain  his  larger  reward  in  the  work  itself,  whether  this  work 
lie  in  the  direction  of  pure  or  applied  science,  then  the  posi¬ 
tions  at  the  disposal  of  the  government  offer  him  a  career 
quite  equal  in  most  respects  to  scientific  and  technical  places 
outside,  and  in  certain  respects  quite  beyond  them.  The 
scientific  man  who  enters  the  service  of  the  general  govern¬ 
ment  is  not  only  brought  in  touch  at  once  with  a  large  body 
of  earnest  and  active  workers,  but  his  opportunities  for  varied 
experience  and  for  broader  horizon  are  far  beyond  those 
which  he  has  in  any  single  institution.  He  may  hope  to  re¬ 
ceive,  as  he  grows  in  experience,  about  the  same  salary  he 
would  obtain  in  a  college  or  a  university,  and  he  will  lead  a 
life  which,  to  a  certain  class  of  men,  will  yield  more  of  satis¬ 
faction,  more  of  contentment,  and  more  of  the  sense  of  lead¬ 
ing  a  useful  and  well-rounded  life  than  any  other  career  open 
to  them. 

In  this  connection  let  me  call  to  mind  two  considerations, 
one  of  which  relates  to  the  general  opportunities  which  lie 
before  men  of  scientific  and  technical  training,  and  the  other 
relates  to  the  attitude  of  a  particular  class  of  men. 

We  must  recognize  that  in  this  country  the  number  of  men 
engaged  in  scientific  callings  has  so  increased  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  competition  has  begun  to  make  itself  felt.  We  are 
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approaching  the  condition  of  older  nations  where  the  profes¬ 
sions  are  crowded  and  where  men  must  be  satisfied  with  what 
might  be  called  the  normal  rewards  of  their  professions.  In 
a  word,  the  time  has  come  in  this  country  when  engineering 
is  a  profession  and  not  a  business. 

Again,  any  teacher  recognizes  that  among  his  students  are 
a  certain  proportion  who  have  good  intellectual  endowment 
and  yet  who  will  be  most  successful  in  places  where  they 
work  under  instructions,  where  initiative  is  not  the  chief  fac¬ 
tor  in  success,  and  where  faithfulness  and  devotion  count  in 
large  measure.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  indicate  that  original¬ 
ity  and  initiative  are  not  as  much  needed  in  government  serv¬ 
ice  as  elsewhere,  but  that  there  is  a  place  here  also  for  men 
who,  lacking  somewhat  these  qualities,  are,  nevertheless,  ef¬ 
ficient  in  carrying  out  definite  work  committed  to  them;  and 
many  men  would  find  useful  and  successful  careers  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  corps  of  engineers  whose  duties  are  fairly  well  fixed, 
who  would  fail  to  find  for  themselves  success  in  competition 
with  the  world. 

Let  me  say  in  brief  that  the  technical  and  scientific  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  government  offer  to  trained  men  opportunities 
for  useful  and  honorable  careers,  that  they  afford  a  field  for 
a  wide  and  varied  training.  Many  men  will  find  here  their 
best  career.  The  value  and  the  dignity  of  the  service  which 
the  government  maintains  is  sure  to  be  more  fully  recognized 
as  it  is  better  known.  The  sense  of  obligation  to  serve  the 
country  in  these  directions  will  be  strengthened  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  growth  of  patriotism.  It  ought  to  be  just  as  honorable 
to  serve  the  country  in  its  civil  service  9s  it  is  to  serve  in  army 
or  navy.  In  England  a  man  is  proud  to  place  upon  his  visit¬ 
ing  card  H.  M.  C.  S. — Her  Majesty’s  civil  service.  The  time 
ought  not  to  be  far  distant  when  in  the  United  States  a  simi¬ 
lar  connection  with  the  government  will  Se  considered  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  honorable  distinction. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
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SCHOOL  REFORM 

A  DISCUSSION  BASED  ON  PROFESSOR  MONSTERBERG’S 

PAPER  IN  THE  A  TLANTIC  MONTHL  Y  FOR  MAY,  ‘  1900 

The  final  conclusion  reached  by  Professor  Miinsterberg  in 
his  article  on  school  reform  in  the  'Atlantic  monthly  for  May, 
1900,  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

We  are  obscuring  a  real  reform,  which  we  need,  namely, 
more  efficient  teaching,  by  urging  two  pseudo-reforms, 
which  we  do  not  need,  namely,  the  elective  system  and  the 
professional  training  of  teachers. 

The  argument  runs  about  as  follows:  It  is  granted  that  the 
schools  are  poor,  the  pupils  indifferent,  the  parents  disgusted. 
What  is  the  true  remedy?  Answer,  Three  things:  first,  a 
fixed  curriculum;  second,  teachers  who  know  more;  and, 
third,  better  support  for  the  school  from  the  home. 

The  reason  why  the  fixed  curriculum  is  good  is  that  the 
elective  curriculum  is  bad.  First,  it  is  bad  because  it  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  guided  by  a  fluctuating,  unstable  quantity,  the 
pupil’s  predominating  interests.  These,  as  Professor  Mun- 
sterberg  demonstrates  by  his  own  experience,  change  even 
from  term  to  term,  or  at  least  from  year  to  year.  His  first 
passion  was  for  botany,  his  second  for  physics,  his  third  for 
comparative  religion,  his  fourth  for  ethnology.  It  was  not 
^  until  as  a  university  student  he  came  to  experimental  psy¬ 
chology  that  “  lightning  struck.”  His  contention  is  that  had 
his  teachers  taken  any  one  of  his  four  brief  but  intense  inter¬ 
ests  as  a  guide  to  his  education  they  would  have  committed 
a  fatal  error.  Bom  he  was  for  experimental  psychology;  any 
other  course  than  that  taken  would  have  substituted  pottage 
for  birthright. 

Second,  the  elective  system  is  bad  because  the  pupil  is  ut¬ 
terly  unfit  to  make  a  choice  of  studies.  This  is  illustrated  by 
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one  ignorant  of  French  ordering  food  from  a  French  bill  of 
fare.  He  would  get  a  meal,  but  we  could  not  say  that  he  had 
ordered  his  courses.” 

Third,  the  elective  system  substitutes  amusement  for  duty. 
But  water  runs  downhill  easily  enough  already.  It  is  our 
duty  to  see  that  it  gets  back  to  its  source,  by  overcoming  the 
inclination  that  takes  it  down.  Finally,  the  question  is 
asked.  Do  elective  studies  ever  get  properly  elected  at  all, 
thus  satisfying  the  deeper,  if  more  obscure,  purposes  of  the 
individual? 

The  second  pseudo-reform  is  known  as  the  professional 
education  of  teachers.  The  grounds  for  objecting  to  this 
laudable  but  futile  effort  are  these: 

First,  it  is  a  delusion  to  think  that  psychology  is  of  any 
use  to  the  teacher,  since  psychology  is  analytical,  and  teachers 
ought  not  to  analyze,  because  their  attitude  should  be  syn¬ 
thetic.  Whatever  a  teacher  may  have  to  do  in  the  way  of 
analyzing  problems,  his  attitude  toward  the  pupil  personally 
should  be  one  of  love,  sympathy,  tact;  not  chilling  anal¬ 
ysis. 

In  the  next  place,  all  that  form  of  professional  training  that 
inquires  why  we  teach  one  subject  rather  than  another,  or, 
indeed,  why  we  teach  it  at  all, — what  its  educational  value  is, 
— strikes  our  critic  dumb  with  astonishment.  As  well  might 
a  man  give  a  reason  for  breathing  or  living.  All  such  ques¬ 
tions  are  to  be  classed  with  the  famous  conundrum — “  Am 
life  wurf  de  libin’  ob?  ”  The  teacher  has  no  concern  with 
such  topics;  they  belong  to  the  principal,  or,  better,  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

These  two  pseudo-reforms  thus  summarily  disposed  of,  our 
author  tells  us  what  we  must  do  to  secure  the  real  reform, 
which  is,  more  efficient  teaching.  It  does  not  take  long  to 
give  the  prescription:  it  is  the  German  classical  gymnasium 
for  the  pupils  of  our  high  schools  and  the  German  gymnasial 
and  university  education  for  their  teachers. 

In  opening  this  discussion  I  have  no  desire  to  confound 
or  even  to  convert  our  German-American  critic,  but  rather 
to  let  his  criticisms  point  the  way,  so  far  as  may  be,  to  ra- 
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tional  school  reform  in  this  country.  We  can  be  grateful 
to  a  recently  naturalized  citizen  for  exposing  our  weaknesses 
to  the  laughter  or  even  the  scorn  of  the  world,  but  when  he 
proposes  to  graft  an  Old-World  system  upon  our  roots  we 
may  properly  ask  to  be  convinced  before  we  undertake  the 
operation. 

The  elective  system  has  been  diligently  debated  for  a  dec¬ 
ade,  yet  we  may  still  ask  whether  after  all  it  is  not  a  delusion. 
Is  there  not  somewhere  an  orthodox  curriculum  that  should 
be  imposed  upon  all  who  learn? 

Analogies  are  convenient,  but  not  always  convincing.  We 
have  the  picture  of  a  man  trying  to  order  a  dinner  from  a 
menu  he  cannot  read.  May  we  not  as  easily  think  of  a 
hungry  man  seated  before  a  table  groaning  with  countless 
varieties  of  appetizing  and  digestible  food,  yet  compelled  to 
eat  a  few  of  the  toughest  and  most  indigestible  articles,  on 
the  ground  that  active  mastication  is  what  he  most  needs? 
Would  not  the  one  illustration  prove  as  much  as  the 
other  ? 

The  vision  of  indiscriminate  election  has  never  been  a  reality 
in  any  high  school,  nor  can  it  be  in  the  nature  of  the  case. 
As  every  schoolman  knows,  the  conditions  under  which  the 
school  must  work  preclude  its  possibility.  In  the  first  place, 
the  limited  number  of  hours  and  of  teachers  makes  a  fixed 
program  necessary,  to  which  every  pupil  must  conform.  In 
the  next  place,  the  natural  sequence  of  topics  in  most  depart¬ 
ments  of  study,  such  as  language  and  mathematics,  makes 
conformity  to  order  indispensable.  A  student  cannot  take 
algebra  before  arithmetic.  Finally,  to  mention  a  third  bar 
to  indiscriminate  election,  a  pupil  who  has  any  definite  aim  in 
attending  a  high  school  has  his  course  thereby  pretty  well 
mapped  out  for  him.  My  own  son,  for  instance,  is  taking 
his  first  year’s  work  in  the  Ithaca  high  school,  where  no 
studies  are  prescribed.  Yet  he  takes  algebra,  Latin,  and 
English,  because  he  must  if  he  is  to  fit  himself  for  the  uni¬ 
versity. 

I  should  urge  upon  Professor  Miinsterberg’s  attention  a 
fact  we  very  well  know,  namely,  that  Germans  take  their 
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elections  among  many  different  schools,  whereas  we  take  ours 
by  studies  in  one  school.  The  German  classical  gymnasium 
has  one  picked  class  of  pupils,  the  real-gjminasiums  another, 
and  the  many  varieties  of  technical  and  commercial  high 
schools  still  others.  With  a  few  exceptions  in  the  largest 
cities  American  boys  attend  a  single  high  school.  In  brief, 
Germans  elect  schools;  we  elect  studies.  If  there  is  to  be  any 
differentiation  of  education  with  us  it  must  come  thru  the 
elective  system. 

There  are  two  relatively  constant  influences  tending  to 
make  some  election  desirable.  They  are  the  various  destina¬ 
tions  of  high-school  students,  and  their  varying  degrees  of 
ability.  It  is  these  factors,  together  with  certain  social  or 
class  influences,  that  divide  German  secondary  education  into 
so  many  different  institutions.  What  is  more  inevitable  than 
that  these  forces,  no  less  active  with  us,  should  result  in  elec¬ 
tion  of  studies,  since,  in  general,  election  of  schools  is  not 
possible? 

In  addition  to  these  two  fixed  causes  of  variation  there  are 
some  minor  ones,  the  first  of  which  always  opens  the  storm 
windows  of  certain  souls;  they  are,  first,  the  personal  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  individual  in  some  studies  and  his  indifference  to¬ 
ward  others,  and,  second,  his  attitude  toward  his  teachers. 
Pupils  like  to  elect  teachers  as  much  as  they  do  subjects.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  any  further  hysterics  over  yielding  to 
the  pupils’  interests  are  quite  unnecessary,  since  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  choice  according  to  fancy  has  its  only  reality  in  the  im¬ 
agination  of  those  who  do  not  reflect  upon  the  actual  condi¬ 
tions  of  choice;  and,  furthermore,  good  teaching  will  always 
interest  a  student  in  any  study  in  which  he  ought  to  be  in¬ 
terested:  namely,  one  which  has  a  definite  bearing  upon  his 
destination  and  which  lies  within  his  ability  to  master.  The 
election  of  teachers,  a  very  potent  force  in  the  university,  has 
small  chance  for  realization  in  the  high  school. 

Then  again,  when  we  consider  the  vast  increase  of  teachable 
knowledge  that  the  last  fifty  years  have  placed  at  our  dis¬ 
posal,  it  is  too  much  to  expect  that  we  shall  arbitrarily  select 
three  or  four  out  of  a  score  of  equally  good  studies  and  de- 
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dare  that  thru  these  alone  can  the  soul  find  salvation. 
Orthodoxy  of  this  sort  may  be  good  for  sects,  but  it  is  not 
good  for  education. 

That  election  of  studies  should  be  gtiided  by  something 
more  fundamental  than  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  pro¬ 
gram,  or  even  the  logical  sequence  of  topics,  is  evident,  and 
it  is  precisely  along  this  line  that  the  future  progress  of  this 
reform  must  lie.  I  know  nothing  better  to  suggest  here 
than  the  following: 

Any  choice  of  study  permitted  to  the  normally  constituted 
high-school  student  (one  cannot  speak  of  principles  to  govern 
the  cases  of  “freaks”)  should  observe  two  principles:  first, 
that  the  studies  chosen  should  fairly  represent  the  important 
fields  of  human  knowledge.  An  education  which  entirely 
neglects  whole  departments  of  learning,  such  as  languages, 
or  mathematics,  or  history,  or  science,  or  economics,  cannot 
properly  be  termed  liberal.  But  we  have  at  least  four  for¬ 
eign  languages  worth  teaching,  many  branches  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  numerous  sciences.  It  is  needful  that  each  depart¬ 
ment  be  represented  in  every  course  of  study,  but  it  is  not 
desirable  that  everything  of  some  departments  be  taken  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  others.  Election,  then,  should  be 
permitted  within  departments,  but  rarely  among  them.  Em¬ 
phasis,  to  be  sure,  may  properly  be  placed  upon  one  or  more 
departments,  but  rarely  should  any  department  be  wholly 
ignored. 

The  second  principle  that  should  guide  permitted  election 
is  that  studies  should  make  some  appeal  to  each  of  the  domi¬ 
nant  psychical  powers  of  the  student.  But  if  the  first  prin¬ 
ciple  be  observed  the  second  need  not  receive  much  additional 
thought.  Any  study  will  develop  the  intellect  in  some  direc¬ 
tion;  the  same  is  true  of  sense-perception  and  will.  Nor  will 
the  aesthetic  faculty  be  wholly  neglected  even  if  wholly  for¬ 
gotten,  for  even  truth  has  its  beauty.  Yet  indisputable  as 
these  facts  are,  we  need  to  exercise  more  care  to  select  studies 
that  are  pre-eminently  fitted  to  awaken  the  various  latent 
mental  capacities.  Thus  the  aesthetic  sense  should  be  ac¬ 
tively,  not  merely  incidentally,  developed;  so  of  the  executive 
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or  motor  powers,  the  ethical  judgment,  the  social  feelings, 
and  the  like. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  elective  system,  guided  by 
positive  principles,  and  limited  by  the  natural  sequence  of 
subject  matter  is  not  a  pseudo-,  but  a  real  reform.  For  the 
reasons  given,  I  have  not  been  able  to  take  Professor  Miin- 
sterberg  seriously  when  he  pronounces  the  elective  system 
a  blind  which  obscures  a  more  needed  reform.  His  argu¬ 
ment  is  good  as  literature,  but  defective  as  a  guide  to  educa¬ 
tional  policy. 

The  first  emotion  that  greets  one  upon  reading  that  the 
training  of  teachers  is  a  pseudo-reform,  is  that  of  wonder  that 
a  professor  from  Germany  could  make  such  a  statement,  at 
least  without  first  trying  to  reform  his  own  deluded  father- 
land.  One  is  loath  to  contradict  Professor  Miinsterberg’s 
statement  that  his  teachers  knew  no  education,  but  one  may 
be  permitted  to  ask  how  they  escaped  it,  since  Dantzic  has 
been  a  part  of  Prussia  since  1793,  and  in  Prussia  all  teachers 
were  required  as  early  as  1826  to  have  a  year  of  trial  teaching 
under  criticism,  and  since  1831  have  had  to  pass  examina¬ 
tions  in  education.  At  present  all  candidates  for  positions  in 
gymnasiums  have  to  spend  two  years  in  professional  training 
after  leaving  the  university.  Why  Professor  Miinsterberg 
suffers  so  dark  a  blot  on  the  educational  system  of  Germany 
to  go  unrebuked  when  he  condemns  the  same  thing  in  Amer¬ 
ica  may  be  left  to  conjecture.  Perhaps  he  would  not  open 
the  door  to  expose  this  family  skeleton.  Since  on  the  aver¬ 
age  the  university  candidate  for  teaching  must  wait  six  years 
for  a  position,  perhaps  the  professor  tolerates  the  professional 
training  as  a  species  of  busy-work,  harmless  in  itself  and  cal¬ 
culated  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  waiting  candidate,  so  that 
deceived  by  the  appearance  of  doing  something  useful  he 
may  not  jump  into  the  river  to  end  the  tedium. 

But  whether  the  training  of  teachers  is  a  real  or  only  a 
seeming  reform  must  be  settled,  not  by  an  appeal  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  any  other  country,  however  enlightened,  but  by  an 
examination  of  the  question  upon  its  own  merits. 

It  may  be  granted  at  once  as  a  self-evident  proposition 
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that  professional  training  of  teachers  is  not  a  substitute  for 
scholarship.  Swimming  is  a  needless  accomplishment  where 
the  water  is  very  shallow.  The  only  debatable  question 
is  whether  such  training  is  a  useful  additional  to  scholar¬ 
ship. 

Professor  Miinsterberg  expresses  astonishment  that  a 
teacher  should  have  any  interest  in  the  educational  value  of 
the  subject  he  teaches.  It  is  a  new  idea  to  him.  He  always 
supposed  the  government  settled  that  question  once  for  all. 
The  studies  are  food.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  swallow  them 
and  trust  to  mental  digestion  to  do  the  rest.  This  position 
ceases  to  be  surprising,  however,  when  we  consider  the  edu¬ 
cational  function  of  government  in  Germany,  and  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  there  is  but  one  curriculum  to  be  considered, 
and  the  further  assumption  that  mind  extracts  virtue  from 
studies  as  the  digestive  system  does  from  food.  A  lobster  was 
once  defined  to  be  a  red  fish  that  walks  backward;  but  this 
definition  had  three  difficulties:  first,  the  lobster  is  not  a  fish; 
second,  it  is  not  red;  and  third,  it  does  not  walk  backward. 
So  in  American  schools  there  are  three  objections  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  taken:  first,  our  government  does  not  settle  educational 
values;  second,  we  have  no  orthodox  fixed  curriculum  im¬ 
posed  upon  all;  and,  third,  studies  are  not  food  subjected 
to  unconscious,  mechanical  digestion,  where  all  virtue  is  as¬ 
similated  and  all  waste  excreted.  At  least  some  American 
teachers,  namely,  those  who  make  courses  of  study,  must 
understand  educational  values  or  make  their  courses  entirely 
at  random.  This  Professor  Munsterberg  admits.  But  it  is 
contended  that  all  American  teachers  should  understand  edu¬ 
cational  values  as  an  aid  to  intelligent  teaching.  Knowing 
somewhat  definitely  what  they  are  trying  to  accomplish,  the 
ends  they  should  reach,  they  are  thereby  rendered  more  able 
to  teach  their  subjects  well,  for  when  we  come  to  mental  as¬ 
similation,  the  mind  can  as  easily  retain  the  false  and  reject 
the  good  as  the  reverse. 

Not  much  can  be  said  at  this  time  about  Professor  Mun- 
sterberg’s  well-known  contention  that  psychology  inculcates 
an  analytical  habit,  hence  for  this  reason  must  be  bad  for  the 
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teacher;  furthermore,  that  psychology  is  a  sphinx  when  con¬ 
sulted  as  to  what  should  be  done  in  the  school. 

It  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  “  If  psychology  is  not  good  for 
education,  what,  pray,  is  it  good  for?  ”  Is  there  nothing  in 
it  but  a  living  for  its  professors?  It  is  hard  to  think  meanly 
of  a  noble  science.  Furthermore,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that 
the  teacher  has  a  double  function.  He  must  both  feed  and 
cure.  So  far,  however,  as  his  function  is  pathological,  he  has 
as  much  need  for  analysis  as  the  physician  has.  Before  he 
can  apply  a  remedy  he  must  by  analysis  discover  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  Analysis  also  furnishes  the  readiest  means  for  over¬ 
coming  the  intellectual  obstacles  sure  to  be  encountered  in 
the  studies.  Love,  sympathy,  and  tact  are  indeed  virtues, 
but  to  be  intelligent  they  must  rest  upon  a  basis  of  insight 
only  obtained  by  some  power  of  analysis. 

Who  can  accept  such  a  conception  as  Professor  Miinster- 
berg’s  as  an  ideal  for  the  future  American  teacher?  It  is 
admitted  that  educational  psychology  and  knowledge  of  edu¬ 
cational  values  are  useful  for  the  educational  leader,  but  it  is 
claimed  that  the  plain  teacher  has  no  need  for  them.  What 
is  expected  of  him?  Vast  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  but 
no  knowledge  at  all  of  the  student’s  mind.  He  must  know 
his  Greek  to  perfection,  but  nothing  at  all  as  to  the  function  of 
Greek.  Enthusiasm  for  Latin  is  to  be  engendered  in  the 
teacher’s  mind,  but  none  for  an  understanding  of  the  pupil’s 
mind.  The  teacher  must  master  knowledge  by  prolonged 
study,  but  he  must  teach  by  instinct.  On  the  one  side  he 
must  be  capable  of  independent  thought,  on  the  other  only 
of  blind  following.  What  a  commingled  product  of  helpful¬ 
ness  and  helplessness  we  have  here;  first  walking  by  sight,  and 
then  by  faith;  the  leader  and  the  led!  Does  the  strong  Ger¬ 
man  teacher  really  conform  to  such  an  ideal?  Is  he  both 
strong  and  weak?  Does  much  of  his  strength  lie  in  his 
weakness?  Neither  observation  nor  fair  deduction  from  the 
facts  bears  out  such  a  view.  But  whatever  be  true  in  Ger¬ 
many,  it  is  certain  we  shall  never  be  able  to  evolve  such  a 
product  here.  If  our  teachers  are  strong  they  will  be  strong 
all  over.  They  will  understand  their  pupils  as  well  as  their 
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subjects.  Ambition  is  too  active,  opinion  is  too  free,  in¬ 
formation  too  abundant,  society  too  democratic,  in  this  coun¬ 
try  for  us  to  produce  a  class  of  teachers  who  do  half  their 
work  by  intelligence  and  the  other  half  by  instinct. 

From  whatever  standpoint,  therefore,  this  subject  of  the 
training  of  teachers  be  viewed,  whether  from  the  distin¬ 
guished  example  of  the  critic’s  own  native  country,  or  from 
an  examination  into  the  merits  of  the  question,  I  am  again 
unable  to  take  seriously  the  conclusion  that  Americans  are 
deluding  themselves  by  trying  to  train  their  teachers.  My 
only  anxiety  is  that  they  should  do  it  better. 

When  Professor  Munsterberg  comes  to  his  main  thesis, 
which  is  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  American  school  is 
better  teachers,  he  indeed  speaks  with  the  voice  of  the  sage. 
Perhaps  we  might  even  permit  him  to  assert  unchallenged 
that  the  elective  system  and  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  are  side  issues  compared  with  this.  Still,  it  is  not 
that  our  leaders  have  been  unmindful  of  this  fact,  that  they 
have  not  abandoned  all  other  reforms  in  order  to  g^ve  it  their 
sole  attention.  They  have  been  content  to  make  the  changes 
lying  within  their  power,  while  aiding  the  high  school  to 
develop  in  twenty-five  years  from  almost  nothing  to  its  pres¬ 
ent  imposing  proportions.  In  ten  years  the  high  school  has 
practically  doubled  its  attendance.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
its  right  to  exist  at  public  expense  was  everywhere  denied  by 
a  large  part  of  every  community.  Now  its  existence  is  afH 
parently  secure,  it  is  in  many  places  magnificently  housed, 
and  the  time  has  come  for  hastening  the  rreat  reform  that 
Professor  Munsterberg  demands,  but  iuie  conditions  for 
which  he  has  not  discussed. 

A  glance  at  the  situation  will  show  us  where  we  stand. 
High  schools  had  to  be  developed  by  means  of  local  taxation. 
They  could  not  have  arisen  without  cheap  teachers.  Cheap 
teachers  could  not  have  been  obtained  without  the  aid  of 
women.  Their  employment  in  the  grades  at  very  low  sal¬ 
aries  enabled  communities  to  hire  more  women  and  a  few 
comparatively  cheap  men  in  the  high  school  and  to  spare 
money  for  equipment.  At  present  practically  all  grade 
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teachers  and,  in  New  York  State,  two-thirds  of  the  high- 
school  teachers  are  women.  High-school  salaries  for  women 
range  from  $500  to  $800;  in  the  grades  they  range  from  $300 
to  $500  per  year,  except  in  a  few  centers  of  wealth  like  New 
York  city. 

A  remarkable  fact  confronts  us  when  we  glance  over  the 
progress  of  the  last  fifty  years — universal  education,  a  new 
thing  in.  civilization,  has  been  accomplished  by  a  new  instru¬ 
ment  hitherto  unutilized,  namely,  women  teachers.  This 
carries  important  consequences.  In  all  the  generations  of 
the  past  men  have  been  the  teachers  of  male  children;  now, 
however,  men  have  been  excluded  from  elementary  educa¬ 
tion,  except  a  few  grammar-school  principals,  and  retain  only 
one-third  of  the  places  in  secondary  education.  The  tendency, 
too,  is  toward  the  passing  of  men  in  the  high  school  as  they 
have  passed  in  the  grades. 

This  development  of  schools  by  cheap  labor  involves  a 
double  wrong  and  calls  for  a  double  reform. 

In  the  first  place,  tho  on  the  whole  women  are  not  worse 
off  than  they  were  in  the  past,  because  of  becoming  cheap 
teachers,  yet  nevertheless  it  is  true  that  the  community  is 
lowering  the  tax  rate  by  the  exploitation  of  women,  for  they 
give  their  labor,  their  lives,  their  hopes  of  home,  for  a  pittance 
which  barely  pays  their  current  living  expenses,  leaving  little 
or  nothing  for  culture,  travel,  support  of  others,  or  old  age. 
They  are,  in  short,  condemned  to  poverty  and  celibacy  at 
once.  They  are  fast  becoming  a  new  sisterhood.  The  twin 
evils  that  accompany  poverty  and  celibacy  are  drudgery, 
which  wears  out  the  nerves,  and  social  isolation,  which  dries 
up  the  heart.  The  only  bright  spot  in  the  outlook  is  that 
these  women  do  not  have  to  found  families;  they  merely  have 
to  prop  the  remnants  of  those  already  founded. 

The  counterpart  to  this  condition  is  that  the  strong  men 
are  fast  being  diverted  from  teaching.  In  the  large  universi¬ 
ties  they  enter  the  courses  in  law,  medicine,  or  engineering. 
Those  who  prepare  for  teaching  are,  with  some  notable  ex¬ 
ceptions,  men  of  feeble  ambition  or  second-rate  ability.  Even 
the  missionary  spirit  is  quenched  in  men,  for  why  should  they 
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throw  away  their  lives  on  a  work  in  which  another  sex  will 
be  preferred  before  them?  In  the  smaller  classical  colleges 
more  strong  men  will  continue  to  enter  teaching,  since  this 
is  the  only  professional  work  they  can  do  at  graduation. 
But  they  will  not  remain  in  it,  for  woman  competition  forces 
their  salaries  below  the  point  where  a  self-respecting  man  can 
found  and  support  a  family.  Fifty  years  ago  few  men  taught 
by  women  entered  college,  now  many  men  enter  college  who 
were  never  taught  by  a  man.  The  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  under  the  present  system  women  sacrifice  most 
of  what  makes  a  woman’s  life  worth  living  for  a  bare  pit¬ 
tance,  while  the  schools  suffer  from  want  of  that  strong  virile 
spirit  that  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  ablest  men. 

In  what  way  is  reform  possible?  I  submit  a  few  sugges¬ 
tions. 

First.  Since  it  appears  inevitable  that  we  shall  continue  to 
exploit  women  for  the  good  of  the  public,  let  us  exploit  them 
in  a  new  way  that  will  do  both  them  and  the  school  more 
good.  Let  us  demand  of  all  high-school  women  teachers 
college  or  university  graduation,  together  with  at  least  some 
professional  training.  The  year  of  trial  teaching  under  in¬ 
spection  without  salary  for  as  many  as  could  certainly  find 
places  would  be  a  perfectly  feasible  step.  For  women  who 
are  grade  teachers  in  the  cities  let  us  demand  at  least  high- 
school  and  normal-school  graduation.  For  country  schools 
let  us  demand  at  least  high-school  graduation  and  a  year  of 
professional  training.  If  women  teachers  must  be  poor  and 
homeless,  let  them  at  all  events  have  the  internal  riches  of 
a  good  education. 

Second.  Let  us  each  do  his  part  in  educating  the  com-  . 
munity  in  which  he  lives  as  to  the  imperative  necessity  of 
employing  at  least  a  few  strong  men  in  every  high  school. 

Third.  Schoolmen  everywhere  should  seek  to  secure  a 
sounder  basis  for  secondary  education  in  two  respects:  first, 
its  extent,  and,  second,  its  support. 

(i)  Extent.  We  are  behind  almost  every  other  civilized 
country  in  that  our  secondary  education  begins  too  late  for 
those,  at  least,  who  are  to  pass  on  to  higher  education.  Pro- 
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fessor  Miinsterberg  rightly  claims  that,  so  far  as  mere  scholar¬ 
ship  is  concerned,  the  German  gymnasium  could  prepare 
a  boy  to  pass  our  college-entrance  examinations  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  or  three  years  earlier  than  the  public  high 
school  prepares  him.  Much  of  this  superiority  lies  in  the 
fact  that  with  them  the  roots  of  the  secondary  studies 
reach  much  lower  down  than  with  us,  Latin  being  begun 
at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  and  Greek  three  years  later.  We 
can  gradually  reorganize  our  school  system  until  the  ele¬ 
mentary  period  is  six  years  and  the  secondary  six  years,  vastly 
to  the  benefit  of  all  children,  and  without  sacrificing  anything 
of  our  democratic  organization  or  spirit.  The  educational 
ladder,  the  choicest  product  of  democratic  education,  which 
does  not  exist  in  Germany,  would  thereby  be  rendered  more 
effective,  for  it  would  enable  the  strong  to  mount  more  rap¬ 
idly  without  retarding  the  weak. 

(2)  Support.  Local  taxation  is  abundantly  able  to  sup¬ 
port  a  six-years’  elementary  course  at  the  highest  state  of 
efficiency,  and  to  do  much  but  not  enough  for  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  It  is  obvious  that  in  most  communities  outside  the 
great  centers  of  wealth  the  local  taxing  power  has  about 
reached  its  limit,  whereas  the  high  school  has  but  begun  its 
possible  efficiency.  Here,  then,  we  must  lean  more  heavily 
on  the  State,  which  enjoys  the  taxation  of  many  franchises 
which  affect  the  community  without  adding  to  its  revenues. 
This  resource  is  nearest  and  easiest  to  attain. 

There  is,  however,  another  point  to  which  I  would  call 
most  careful  attention.  The  nation,  which  bears  no  educa¬ 
tional  burden  whatever,  has  control  of  practically  all  the  most 
productive  sources  of  indirect  taxation.  Hamilton  did  in¬ 
deed  “  strike  the  rock  of  national  resources  ”  but  the 
“  abundant  revenues  that  gushed  forth  ”  have  never  aided  the 
American  people  at  the  point  which  is  at  once  that  of  great¬ 
est  strain  and  of  most  importance,  namely,  the  public  school. 
In  the  next  twenty  years  the  pension  roll  of  the  nation  will 
probably  decline.  What  shall  be  done  with  the  money?  Na¬ 
tional  taxation  may  easily  diminish,  but  the  individual  com¬ 
munities  would  never  know  the  difference.  The  revenue 
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may  easily  be  so  spent  that  the  people  would  never  realize 
the  benefit.  Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  school  reformer  to  turn 
the  ideas  of  the  American  people  toward  the  easy  possibility 
of  national  support  of  secondary  education  under  conditions 
that  will  vastly  enhance  its  efficiency  without  sacrificing  in 
the  least  the  autonomy  of  the  community? 

The  rock  upon  which  the  attempt  to  furnish  national  aid 
to  education  sixteen  years  ago  split,  was  the  apparent  impos¬ 
sibility  of  using  national  money  effectively  without  establish¬ 
ing  a  hateful  system  of  government  inspection,  thereby  im¬ 
pairing  local  autonomy  and  perhaps  weakening  local  self¬ 
helpfulness.  The  idea  then  was  to  aid  elementary  education. 
But  it  is  clear  that,  with  few  exceptions,  local  and  State  taxa¬ 
tion  are  able  to  support  at  least  six  years  of  efficient  elemen¬ 
tary  training.  The  idea  here  advanced  is  that  national  aid 
shall  be  applied  to  secondary  education,  first,  because  we' can 
never  otherwise  bring  our  secondary  education  up  to  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  attained  by  other  countries,  and,  second,  because 
such  aid  could  make  the  schools  efficient  without  making  the 
locality  subservient  to  the  government.  The  limits  of  the 
local  taxing  power  being  already  reached,  the  only  hope  of 
improvement  is  thru  the  growth  of  wealth,  which  is 
slow. 

The  school  can  grow  only  by  hiring  more  women  teachers  at 
wages  that  grind  them  to  powder,  and,  at  the  same  time,  ex¬ 
clude  strong  men  from  the  school.  On  the  other  hand,  gov¬ 
ernment  aid  can  safely  be  rendered  without  an  army  of  of¬ 
ficials  or  any  offensive  inroads  upon  proper  local  autenomy, 
for  a  single  government  officer  in  each  State  working  thru 
the  State  officials  will  be  the  only  needed  executive.  Unlike 
elementary  schools,  secondary  schools  can  be  made  efficient 
by  meeting  a  few  plain,  easily  enforced  conditions.  Space 
will  suffice  for  no  more  than  naming  them.  The  most  es¬ 
sential  are: 

1.  The  requirements  for  certification. 

2.  The  salaries  of  teachers,  men  and  women. 

3.  The  relative  number  of  men  and  women  teachers. 

4.  Buildings  and  equipment. 
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5.  Equitable  division  between  local  and  government  sup¬ 
port. 

Given  good  teachers,  good  salaries,  and  good  equipments, 
and  in  secondary  schools  ambition,  emulation,  competition, 
and  conscience  will  do  the  rest. 

The  conclusions  to  which  the  foregoing  opening  arguments 
lead  are  therefore  the  following; 

First.  The  elective  system  and  the  professional  training  of 
teachers  are  not  pseudo-,  but  real  reforms. 

Second.  Women  have  been  exploited  for  the  public  good. 
Since  their  continued  exploitation  seems  inevitable,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  they  be  exploited  in  the  direction  of  better  prep¬ 
aration,  with  every  possible  increase  of  pay. 

Third.  Strong  men  are  now  diverted  from  entering  upon 
teaching,  or  from  remaining  in  it.  This  is  a  deplorable  loss, 
and  communities  should  be  educated  to  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
taining  at  least  some  of  them  in  the  schools. 

Fourth.  A  large  part  of  the  inefficiency  of  American  sec¬ 
ondary  education  is  due  to  its  curtailment.  Our  school  sys¬ 
tem  should  gradually  be  reorganized  so  that  the  elementary 
education  shall  cover  six  years  and  the  secondary  six. 

Fifth.  The  support  of  secondary  education  should  be  more 
strongly  reinforced,  first  by  the  State,  and  ultimately  by  the 
nation. 

Charles  De  Garmo  , 

Cornell  University, 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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THE  CENTRAL  DEFECT  OF  THE  NORMAL 
SCHOOL 


This  paper  does  not  aim  at  a  complete  solution  of  the  nor¬ 
mal-school  problem:  that  is  a  matter  of  educational  evolu¬ 
tion.  But  it  does  propose  to  discuss  some  phases  of  the 
question  needing  attention  in  order  to  provoke  development. 
The  criticisms  presented  are  not  made  in  the  spirit  of  mere 
fault-finding,  but  with  the  earnest  desire  to  be  helpful.  Nine 
years  in  normal  schools  as  student  and  teacher  have  given  me 
the  warmest  sympathy  with  their  efforts.  This  sentence  is 
thrown  in  by  way  of  self-defense,  for  the  normal  school  has 
been  taught  to  expect  a  different  attitude  from  its  critics  in 
the  college. 

Let  us  strike  directly  at  the  center  of  our  problem,  by 
stating  that  the  central  defect  of  the  normal  school  is  a  failure 
to  conceive  adequately  and  carry  out  effectively  the  true  idea 
of  a  normal  school  into  the  details  of  organization  and  in¬ 
struction.  This  is  an  all-inclusive  defect.  It  is  funda¬ 
mental.  It  is  both  the  cause  and  the  explanation  of  all  other 
important  defects.  As  long  as  it  exists  the  normal  school 
staggers,  hesitates,  and  refuses  to  move  forward  courageously 
in  the  direction  of  its  ideal.  What  such  a  school  should  be 
and  do  is  a  problem  still  deserving  attention.  The  striking 
differences  between  normal  schools  as  regards  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  their  courses  of  study,  the  character  of  the  teaching 
done,  the  relations  between  departments  dealing  with  doc¬ 
trines  and  those  dealing  with  the  concrete  subjects,  the  con¬ 
nection  of  both  of  these  with  the  training  school,  the  attitude 
of  students  and  teachers  toward  their  work,  and  many  other 
matters  of  vital  concern,  go  far  to  demonstrate  that  the  nor¬ 
mal  school  is  not  deeply  and  enthusiastically  imbued  with  its 
true  mission.  The  absence  of  any  substantial  unifying  aim, 
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except  in  theory,  among  different  normal  schools,  is  not  even 
so  striking  and  alarming  as  the  diversity  and  duality  in  the 
same  school.-  Unity  of  aim  and  effort  consciously  concen¬ 
trated  upon  the  heart  of  the  problem  is  the  exception.  There 
ought  to  be  no  exception.  From  trustee  to  student  everyone 
must  have  an  “  eye  single.”  Each  person  touching  the  nor¬ 
mal  school  vitally  must  be  thoroly  indoctrinated  with  its  one 
great  aim.  It  must  be  felt  and  lived  as  well  as  understood. 
This  will  give  unity  of  aim  and  work,  and  the  school  will  throb 
and  pulsate  like  a  living  organism.  In  fact,  it  will  be  an 
educational  organism.  But  without  the  vitalizing  power  of 
its  mission  adequately  understood  and  logically  carried  out, 
the  school  is  a  mere  mechanism,  its  parts  held  together  by 
the  bolts  and  bars  of  official  authority  rather  than  by  the  co¬ 
hesive  power  of  a  great  central  idea. 

One  of  the  most  important  defects  growing  out  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  one,  and  probably  contributing  to  its  continuance,  is  the 
position  and  work  of  the  normal-school  president.  He  does 
not,  as  a  rule,  possess  the  “  eye  single.”  All  his  powers  are 
seldom  concentrated  upon  the  real  problem  pressing  for  solu¬ 
tion,  but  are  frittered  away  over  matters  which  logically  be¬ 
long  to  others,  and  which  are  not  peculiar  to  the  normal 
school.  The  cause  is  not  infrequently  in  the  man  himself. 
He  may  enjoy  his  official  distinction  too  much  and  wish  to 
be  seen  of  other  great  men — for  the  good  of  the  school,  of 
course!  Some  presidents  delight  in  helping  manage  the 
school  politics  of  their  own  State,  and  in  the  more  difficult 
and  perhaps  more  useful  work  of  manipulating  State  legis¬ 
latures  for  large  appropriations.  Such  presidents  are  equally 
successful  in  manipulating  the  machinery  of  their  schools. 
In  fact,  they  are  likely  to  invent  an  elaborate  system  of  caring 
for  the  business  of  the  institution.  Boards  of  trustees  praise 
their  presidents  for  the  efficient  way  in  which  they  perform 
the  duties  of  purchasing  agent,  cashier,  and  solicitor  for  the 
school.  Such  men  are  reputed  to  be  great  “  executives  ”  or 
great  “  organizers.”  But  they  certainly  are  not  organizers 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  term.  They  do  not  direct  the  life 
processes  of  an  organism,  but  rather  manipulate  the  machin- 
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ery  of  a  mechanism.  The  internal  life  of  their  institutions, 
the  disorganization  in  the  course  of  study,  the  absence  of  or¬ 
ganic  relations  among  departments,  and  the  general  lack  of 
a  high  professional  spirit  all  cry  out  against  this  kind  of  a 
president  and  this  woeful  waste  of  energy.  Instead  of  living 
in  daily  and  hourly  contact  with  his  faculty  and  students  thru 
meetings,  classes,  and  personal  interviews;  instead  of  grip¬ 
ing  his  problem  at  the  center,  he  is  living  on  the  outside  of  his 
institution,  and  gradually  losing  interest  in  its  peculiar 
problem. 

Not  all  presidents  willingly  miss  so  widely  their  true  func¬ 
tion.  Some  are  driven  by  their  environment  to  waste  energy 
on  non-essentials,  while  at  the  same  time  they  do  all  in  their 
power  to  strike  at  the  real  problem.  A  few,  more  courage¬ 
ous  than  the  rest,  and  perhaps  more  fortunate,  demand  and 
receive  relief  from  an  unnatural  burden,  and  are  throwing 
their  whole  energy  into  the  solution  of  the  normal-school 
problem.  The  hope  of  this  peculiar  institution  rests  quite 
largely  in  relieving  its  president  from  any  other  draft  upon 
his  energy  than  that  vitally  connected  with  the  school’s  pe¬ 
culiar  problem.  The  normal  school  must  have  a  business 
official  who  relieves  the  president  of  any  excuse  for  being 
anything  else  than  the  genuine  professional  leader  of  his  fac¬ 
ulty  and  students.  Double-barreled  shot  guns  can  be  made, 
but  good  double-barreled  presidents  seldom  grow.  Even 
when  found  they  are  too  much  like  the  double-barreled  gun 
— good  for  small  game  only,  but  of  no  use  for  long  range  and 
deadly  effect. 

One  of  the  most  striking  effects  of  the  failure  of  the  normal- 
school  authorities  to  carry  out  fully  its  spirit  and  purpose  is 
the  glaring  duality  apparent  in  its  instruction.  According 
to  current  classification,  instruction  is  either  academic  or  pro¬ 
fessional.  Work  in  mathematics,  language,  history,  and  sci¬ 
ence  is  academic,  while  work  in  psychology,  history  of  edu¬ 
cation,  and  methods  is  professional.  This  classification  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  the  knowledge  obtained  from  the  sec¬ 
ond  group  of  subjects  is  more  directly  related  to  the  real 
problem  of  the  institution  than  that  obtained  from  the  first 
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group.  Professional  work  in  some  schools  is  looked  upon  as 
superior  to  academic  work,  and  in  one  at  least  salaries  were 
classified  on  this  basis.  This  dualism  in  instruction  is  pres¬ 
ent  in  the  great  majority  of  normal  schools  and  renders  them 
in  spirit  and  in  work  largely  non-professional.  As  long  as 
this  remains  true  they  must  plead  guilty  to  the  impeachment 
that  many  of  them  are  little  more  than  high  schools  with  a 
large  professional  attachment. 

The  remedy  lies  in  faithful  adhesion  to  the  peculiar  work 
that  this  peculiar  school  was  instituted  to  do.  If  such  an  in¬ 
stitution  is  kept  true  to  the  inherent  laws  of  its  own  being, 
all  instruction  in  spirit  and  nature  will  be  made  professional. 
This  can  be  done  without  casting  out  the  various  branches 
of  learning,  as  some  schools  have  unwisely  done.  To  throw 
them  aside  in  order  to  make  the  entire  work  of  the  school 
professional  is  to  build  on  air.  The  student  in  the  normal 
school  must  find  concrete  embodiment  for  his  doctrine  as  re¬ 
lated  to  the  nature  and  organization  of  knowledge.  The  sub¬ 
jects  alone  can  furnish  this  opportunity.  But  the  subjects 
taught  in  a  purely  academic  way  do  not  accomplish  this.  In 
such  instruction  the  conscious  effort  and  emphasis  of  the 
students  are  upon  subject  matter  for  its  own  sake,  or,  at  best, 
as  a  means  of  passing  an  academic  examination  for  a  teach¬ 
er’s  license!  The  absurdity  of  this  situation  is  apparent  at  a 
glance,  and  yet  it  continues.  To  make  normal-school  in¬ 
struction  professional,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  sub¬ 
jects,  demands  that  the  departments  in  the  average  school 
grow  into  a  different  conception  of  their  peculiar  function. 
Each  must  become  a  department  of  method,  not  of  “  meth¬ 
ods,”  not  of  mechanical  manipulations  of  apparatus,  of  dia¬ 
grams,  nor  of  any  devices  relating  to  the  externals  of  the 
teaching  process,  but  of  method  in  its  higher  and  more  help¬ 
ful  sense. 

When,  therefore,  a  student  enters  a  department  it  must  not 
be  for  a  review  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  subject,  but  for  a 
new  view;  for  a  view  that  is  essentially  and  fundamentally 
professional.  He  now  consciously  sets  before  himself  the 
problem  of  the  subject’s  inner  organization  from  the  point 
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of  view  of  its  logical  constitution.  This  may  be  termed  its 
logical  method.'  The  first  step  in  the  solution  consists  in  the 
discovery  by  the  student  thru  induction  of  the  subject’s  cen¬ 
ter  of  gravity — its  great  central  idea — the  key  to  its  organiza¬ 
tion.  To  take  this  first  step  may  require  a  week  or  a  month, 
and  may  or  may  not  require  the  solution  of  problem  after 
problem  in  mathematics  or  the  re-study  of  event  upon  event 
in  history,  and  so  on,  before  the  organizing  principle  is  found. 
And  when  the  conclusion  is  reached  and  formulated  the  stu¬ 
dent  turns  his  attention  back  upon  the  mental  processes  by 
which  the  result  was  wrought  out.  With  this  double  step 
taken  he  is  prepared  for  an  attack  upon  the  details  of  organ¬ 
ization.  He  now  struggles  to  find  his  organizing  idea  in 
every  fact  and  phase  of  the  subject.  This  is  done  not  only  as 
a  means  of  putting  content  into  particular  facts,  but  of  co¬ 
ordinating  and  subordinating  them,  and  thus  reducing  them 
to  a  body  of  organized  knowledge,  thus  giving  the  .  student 
the  best  opportunity  he  will  ever  get  of  looking  into  the  very 
mental  process  by  which  the  organized  product  was  wrought 
out.  In  fact,  this  logical  reconstruction  of  the  subject  is  to 
be  viewed  as  a  means  to  its  psychological  analysis.  This 
analysis  follows  the  process  of  organization  step  by  step,  and 
is  finished  only  when  the  organization  is  completed.  The 
two  go  hand  in  hand.  The  psychological  analysis  of  the 
processes  entering  into  the  construction  of  the  subject  gives 
the  teacher  a  good  basis  for  judging  its  educational  value. 
Again,  it  makes  the  so-called  academic  subjects,  arithmetic, 
grammar,  histor\’,  and  the  like,  distinctly  professional,  and 
gives  the  student  a  psychology  that  is  decidedly  so.  What 
better  field  for  beginning  the  psychology  of  introspection? 

To  the  student-teacher  this  logical  creation  of  the  subject, 
for  purposes  purely  educational  is  a  great  revelation.  Its 
like  had  not  been  found  before.  He  begins  to  think  that  a 
normal  school  is  really  a  very  different  institution  from  a  high 
school  or  college,  even  if  the  latter  has  a  department  of  educa¬ 
tion.  The  concrete  facts  may  be  much  the  same,  but  the 
point  of  view — the  place  of  emphasis — is  different.  The 
student  in  organizing  the  subject  into  a  hierarchy  of  ideas  is 
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creating  the  ideal  of  the  subject  toward  which  his  teaching 
energy  and  skill  will  be  consciously  directed.  He  will  now 
work  under  the  inspiration  and  guidance  of  an  ideal  of  his 
own  creation.  This  ideal  he  sees  from  the  beginnning.  His 
pupils,  however,  may  never  consciously  reach  the  ideal.  If 
they  do,  it  will  be  at  the  end  of  the  process,  for  this  approach 
of  the  pupil  is  not  only  not  a  conscious  one,  but  it  is  largely 
the  reverse  of  the  direction  in  which  the  teacher  moved  in  its 
attainment.  Not  only  is  this  a  new  point  of  view  for  the 
student-teacher  and  one  predominantly  professional,  but  the 
looking  upon  this  organizing  process  as  furnishing  the  most 
immediate  and  necessary  means  of  determining  the  psycho¬ 
logical  structure  of  the  subject  is  newer  still,  and,  if  possible, 
more  purely  professional.  Therefore,  the  chasm  between 
academic  and  professional  work  would  be  rapidly  closed  if 
each  subject  in  the  course  of  study  were  treated  after  this 
fashion. 

A  third  point  at  which  the  normal  school  most  painfully 
falls  short  of  its  high  ideal,  and  thus  illustrates  its  fundamental 
defect,  is  found  in  the  relations  currently  existing  between 
the  normal  school  and  the  training  school.  Our  ordinary 
terminology  shows  something  wrong.  Each  is  called  a 
“  school  ”  and  each  has  its  “  principal.”  But  the  duality  goes 
deeper.  Not  infrequently,  departments  in  the  normal  school 
proper  and  in  the  training  school  know  very  little,  and  care 
less,  about  each  other’s  work.  This  want  of  educational  sym¬ 
pathy  sometimes  extends  to  the  principals.  In  fact,  as  things 
go  now,  one  may  be  a  disciple  of  Hegel  and  another  a  dev¬ 
otee  of  Herbart.  And  yet  how  vitally  interlocked  are  these 
two  phases  of  normal-school  work!  Therefore  the  greater 
regret  that  at  so  important  a  point  this  institution  should 
show  itself  most  a  mechanism  and  least  an  organism. 

If  the  student-teacher  observes,  interprets,  and  criticises 
the  work  in  the  training  school,  then  the  training  school  is 
required  to  measure  up  toward  the  body  of  ideals  obtained 
from  the  departments.  This  can  be  done  only  when  the 
training  school  learns  from  the  departments  the  standards 
by  which  the  work  is  to  be  tried.  If  the  student  is  to  teach 
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under  criticism  in  the  training  school,  it  is  incumbent  on  the 
departments  to  furnish  the  students  with  standards  which  will 
enable  him  to  measure  up  toward  the  ideals  dominating  the 
training  school.  This  can  be  had  only  by  the  departments 
learning  of  the  training  school.  Without  conscious,  definite, 
and  persistent  efforts  at  co-operation  between  the  members 
of  the  faculty  responsible  for  these  two  phases  of  the  work  it 
is  impossible  to  attain  the  student’s  highest  good.  How  is 
this  organic  unity  to  be  realized?  By  every  teacher  in  the 
institution  being  in  reality  a  member  of  its  faculty,  and  every 
member  of  its  faculty  being  in  possession  of  a  body  of  com¬ 
mon  educational  doctrine.  The  immediate  source  of  these 
common  ideas  are  the  departments  of  the  philosophy  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  of  general  method.  The  fundamental  teachings  of 
these  departments  must  permeate  the  work  everywhere. 
Under  such  conditions  how  naturally  will  the  instruction  in  de¬ 
partments  and  in  the  training  school  re-enforce  each  other. 
With  this  common  working  basis  and  with  common  difficulties 
arising  out  of  the  problems  of  both  logical  and  psychological 
method,  how  is  it  possible  for  these  teachers  to  resist  the  natural 
impulse  toward  co-operation  ?  The  very  situation  forces  inter¬ 
action  of  a  most  helpful  sort.  Again  the  normal  interest  of 
a  departmental  teacher  in  the  final  outcome  of  his  own  in¬ 
struction,  to  say  nothing  of  an  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his 
students,  will  lead  him  directly  into  the  training  school. 
There  a  new  and  severe  test  is  to  be  applied  to  his  work.  Now 
the  student’s  power  to  wield  a  subject  in  the  concrete  process 
of  instruction  is  to  be  tried.  Has  the  department  not  a  vital 
interest  in  seeing  whether  the  logical  method  and  especially 
the  psychological  processes  involved,  and  for  which  it  is 
largely  responsible,  have  prepared  the  student  to  make  such 
a  modification  of  subject  matter  and  mental  processes  as  is 
demanded  by  the  psychological  method  controlling  in  the 
training  school?  The  responsibility  for  the  outcome  of  the 
practice  work  in  the  normal  school  is  the  joint  responsibility 
of  departments,  training  school,  and  the  student.  Neither 
should  be  permitted  to  escape  its  share  of  responsibility. 
When  the  relations  thus  imperfectly  set  forth  are  in  the 
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process  of  hopeful  realization,  then  the  progress  of  the  student 
in  the  normal  school  will  be  a  succession  of  preparatory  and 
cumulative  steps  terminating  in  the  most  difficult  of  all,  the 
teaching  under  criticism  in  the  training  school.  And  yet 
the  accumulated  impetus  obtained  at  each  step  will  enable 
the  student  to  approach  the  problem  with  some  confidence, 
and  with  genuine  pleasure  not  to  test  his  own  powers  only, 
but  the  entire  work  of  the  normal  school. 


Syracuse  University 
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IV 


PREPARATION  FOR  COLLEGE  AND 
PREPARATION  FOR  LIFE 

The  origin  of  American  secondary  schools  may  be  sketched 
almost  in  a  sentence,  as  follows: 

The  Boston  Latin  School  was  founded  in  1635;  the  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School  in  1645.  These  schools  naturally  resem¬ 
bled,  as  closely  as  possible,  the  grammar  schools  of  England 
with  which  the  colonists  were  familiar.  They  were,  accord¬ 
ingly,  classical  schools.  As  such  they  were  also,  naturally, 
college  preparatory  schools.  It  is  well  known  that  in  1647 
the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  decreed  that  every  town  of 
one  hundred  householders  should  “  set  up  a  grammar  school, 
the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youth  as  far  as  they 
may  be  fitted  for  the  University.”  That  is  to  say,  our  public 
secondary  schools  originated  as  college  preparatory  schools. 

In  1647  the  colony  had  been  in  existence  seventeen  years. 
The  colonists  had  planted  at  least  forty  towns  and  villages. 
Industry  and  thrift  were  beginning  to  convert  the  wilderness 
into  the  abode  of  civilized  man,  with  its  appropriate  occu¬ 
pations,  represented  by  the  farm,  the  shop,  the  factory,  and 
the  means  of  communication  and  transportation  by  land  and 
by  sea.  Like  Boston  and  Roxbury,  some  other  towns  were 
maintaining  schools  and  sending  boys  to  college.  But  there 
was  danger  lest,  in  the  engrossing  and  increasingly  successful 
conquest  over  the  wilderness,  temporal  and  •material  interests 
should  outweigh  or  endanger  the  conservation  and  propaga¬ 
tion  of  spiritual  interests,  and  that  education  would  be  neg¬ 
lected.  Accordingly,  in.  1647,  when  Harvard  College  had 
been  in  existence  for  eleven  years,  the  law  was  passed  which 
was  intended  to  avert  this  threatened  danger — the  law  which 
was  intended  to  secure  organized  means  for  preparing  boys 
for  college  thruout  the  colony,  for  all  time  to  come.  And  this 
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end  it  has  accomplished,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  with 
varying  success  from  that  time  to  the  present  day. 

I  do  not  intend  to  follow  in  detail  the  vicissitudes  of  our 
public  secondary  schools  during  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  since  that  time.^  But  it  is  necessary  for  my  present 
purpose  to  point  out  again  that  the  law  of  1647,  with  its  suc¬ 
cessive  amendments,  fixed  the  aim  and  determined  the  scope 
of  secondary  education  in  this  country  for  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  years;  and  I  wish  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  tradi¬ 
tions  thus  established  have  been  a  powerful,  if  not  always  a 
helpful,  influence  in  American  secondary  education. 

Altho  the  law  of  1647  was  an  expression  of  the  desires  of 
the  colony — especially  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  governing 
classes — that  law  was  never,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  gen¬ 
erally  effective.  Indeed,  in  spite  of  the  great  interest  in 
learning  and  piety  so  well  expressed  by  the  writer  of  New 
England’s  first  fruits,  when  he  says  that  “  after  building 
houses  and  churches,  providing  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
settling  the  civil  government,  one  of  the  next  things  we 
longed  for  and  looked  after  was  to  advance  learning  and  per¬ 
petuate  it  to  posterity;  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry 
to  the  churches  when  our  present  ministry  shall  lie  in  the 
dust  ” — in  spite  of  this  noble  sentiment  almost  universally 
cherished,  the  more  the  population  grew,  the  more  towns 
were  founded  and  developed,  the  smaller  relatively  was  the 
number  of  towns  that  complied  with  the  requirements  of  the 
law;  so  that  in  1789  a  new  law  freed  120  towns  from  the  obli¬ 
gation  resting  on  them  under  the  law  of  1647,  but  it  still  left 
this  obligation  on  1 10  towns.  The  decline  of  the  town  gram¬ 
mar  school  continued,  however,  so  that  in  1824  a  new  law 
exempted  all  towns  having  less  than  five  thousand  inhabi¬ 
tants.  When  the  new  law  went  into  effect  only  7  towns  were 
legally  required  to  maintain  other  than  elementary  schools — 
whereas  172  towns  would  have  been  required  to  maintain 

'  Those  vicissitudes  have  been  set  forth  by  Mr.  George  H.  Martin  in  his  Evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Massachusetts  school  system,  and  they  have  been  more  recently 
sketched  by  Dr.  Frank  A.  Hill  in  his  admirable  paper,  "  How  far  is  the  public 
high  school  a  just  charge  on  the  public  treasury  ?  ” 
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grammar  schools  had  the  law  of  1789  remained  in  force. 
These  7  towns  were  Boston,  Charlestown,  Salem,  Marble¬ 
head,  Gloucester,  Newburyport,  and  Nantucket. 

Several  of  the  causes  of  this  decline  of  the  public  grammar 
schools  have  often  been  dwelt  upon;  namely,  the  inevitable 
poverty  of  communities  in  a  new  State,  struggling  to  main¬ 
tain  themselves  against  many  obstacles,  among  which  the 
conflicts  with  the  Indians  were  not  the  least;  later  the  dis¬ 
turbances  and  the  expenses  of  the  War  for  Independence;  the 
rise  of  the  academies;  and  still  later  (after  1789)  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  development  of  the  district  system,  which  dis¬ 
integrated  the  towns  for  educational  purposes  and  developed 
the  district  spirit  at  the  expense  of  the  town  spirit. 

But  there  was  another  cause  which  increasingly  affected  the 
fate  of  the  grammar  schools  as  time  went  on.  The  schools 
were  technical,  in  a  narrow  sense;  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  narrow  curriculum  covered  the  elements  of  general 
culture,  as  general  culture  was  then  understood.  So  that  the 
grammar  schools  really  met  the  educational  needs  of  only  a 
limited  number  of  the  community,  namely,  of  those  parents 
whose  children  were  destined  for  the  ministry,  or  for  other 
“  learned  professions.” 

Altho  all  other  interests  were,  at  first,  and  for  a  long  time 
afterward,  subordinated  to  the  religious  interest,  it  was  in¬ 
evitable  that  secular  interests  should  gradually  come  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  place  in  the  public  mind  not  less  important  and  quite 
as  urgent  as  the  religious  interest.  In  the  century  and  a  half 
that  followed  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  1647  ^  huge  task 
was  accomplished  by  the  colonists.  The  frontier  had  been 
pushed  westward,  towns  and  cities  had  grown  up,  trade  and 
industry  had  increased  enormously,  the  War  for  Indepen¬ 
dence  had  been  fought  and  won,  a  national  consciousness 
had  been  gradually  developed,  and  international  relations 
had  been  established  with  European  governments.  All  these 
internal  and  external  changes  of  social,  industrial,  and  po¬ 
litical  life  gradually  developed  strong  and  varied  interests  in 
secular  affairs;  the  hereafter,  tho  impending  and  inevitable, 
no  longer  engrossed  the  interests  and  attention  of  men.  In 
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1789,  and  still  more  in  1824,  the  clergy,  tho  influential,  were 
no  longer  dominant;  secular  affairs  had  assumed  a  magnitude 
and  a  complexity  which  they  had  never  possessed  before; 
thousands  of  influential  people  were  making  them  the  chief 
concern  of  their  lives;  the  minister  was  a  less  dominant  per¬ 
sonality,  and  the  ministerial  career  no  longer  possessed  its 
former  attractiveness  to  an  ambitious  youth. 

Under  such  circumstances  a  secondary  education  that  was, 
in  its  aims  and  scope,  determined  primarily  by  the  needs  of 
but  one  calling  was,  naturally,  an  object  of  comparative  in¬ 
difference  to  an  increasingly  large  number  of  persons  in  the 
growing  commonwealth.  The  changed  social  conditions  just 
sketched  demanded  a  readjustment  of  education  to  contem¬ 
porary  needs.  But  this  readjustment  was  long  delayed. 
The  traditions  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  fixed  the  cur¬ 
riculum.  Thruout  nearly  the  whole  of  this  period  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  included 
scarcely  anything  but  Latin  and  Greek.  As  late  as  1798 
Harvard  College  did  not  require  either  arithmetic  or  geog¬ 
raphy.  The  elements  of  arithmetic  and  geography  were  de¬ 
manded,  however,  as  early  as  1807;  and  in  1814  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  made  that  “  in  and  after  the  year  1816  the 
whole  of  arithmetic  would  be  demanded,  and  that  candidates 
presented  in  and  after  the  year  1815  must  have  well  studied 
ancient  and  modern  geography.”  These  narrow  require¬ 
ments  covered  what  the  college  deemed  essential  for  the 
purposes  of  higher  education,  and  hence  also,  by  an  easy  in¬ 
ference,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  higher  education  on 
the  lower,  what  educcfted  people  believed  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  in  general,  should  consist  of.  All  else  was  regarded  as 
incidental,  if  not  superfluous;  and,  hence,  the  “grammar 
schools  ”  taught  little  else  than  Latin  and  Greek  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  time  from  the  beginning  down  to  about 
1814. 

As  has  already  been  intimated,  such  a  narrow  secondary 
education  was  unprofitable  to  an  increasing  majority  of  the 
growing  population,  and  general  apathy  toward  the  town 
school  was  a  natural  result.  It  was  only  in  the  largest  towns, 
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where  a  considerable  number  of  collegiate  preparatory  pupils 
were  sure  to  be  found,  that  the  town  grammar  school  sur^ 
vived.  No  public  institution  can  survive  and  prosper  unless 
it  serves  impartially  the  needs  of  all  who  contribute  to  its 
support.  Until  the  town  schools  were  organized  on  such  a 
plan  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  non-collegiate  as  well  as  the 
collegiate  pupils,  they  did  not  flourish,  and  they  did  not  de¬ 
serve  to.* 

Meanwhile,  another  kind  of  secondary  schools  had  arisen  thru 
private  generosity  and  private  initiative,  namely,  the  academies. 
The  first  academies  were  Dummer  Academy,  Mass.,  founded 
in  1763,  and  Phillips  Academy,  Andover.,  Mass.,  founded 
in  1778.  The  founding  of  Dummer  and  Phillips  academies 
was  soon  followed  by  other  foundations  of  the  same  sort. 
“  By  1840  academies  had  been  authorized  in  88  towns,  tho 
not  all  of  them  were  actually  established.”  The  purpose  of 
the  founders  was  to  provide  a  means  by  which  young  men 
could  be  fitted  for  college,  and  thru  it  for  the  requirements  of 


*  The  histories  of  Massachusetts  towns,  and  the  official  town  records,  afford  abun¬ 
dant  evidence  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  pupils  for  the  town  grammar  schools, 
and  of  the  various  devices  adopted  by  the  towns  to  evade  the  law  requiring  them 
to  maintain  these  schools.  I  give  only  two  examples,  namely,  Woburn  and 
Worcester.  Quotations  are  from  Samuel  Sewall’s  History  of  Woburrs,  Boston, 
1868  :  and  from  William  Lincoln’s  History  of  Worcester,  Worcester,  1862. 

"  In  1685  the  town  [Woburn]  having  increased  indisputably  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  families  or  householders,  and  so  being  obliged  by  law  to  set  up  a 
grammar  school,  '  the  instructor  whereof  should  be  able  to  instruct  youth  so  as  to 
fit  them  for  the  college,’  the  selectmen  appointed  Mr.  Samuel  Carter,  probably  a 
son  of  Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  their  pastor,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1660, 
and  then  resident  in  Woburn,  to  keep  a  grammar  school  that  year,  with  a  salary  of 
five  pounds  per  annum.  But,  tho  Mr.  Carter  was  doubtless  competent  to  teach 
such  a  school,  there  were  no  scholars  to  attend  it.  .  .  .  Likewise,  at  the  same 
meeting,  the  selectmen,  feeling  unwilling  to  expose  the  town  to  the  penalty 
of  ten  pounds  prescribed  by  law  for  neglect  to  keep  a  grammar  school  by  towns  of 
one  hundred  families  each,  and  yet  reluctant  to  obligate  themselves  to  pay  a  master 
five  pounds  the  second  time  for  doing  nothing  (as  they  seem  to  have  been  appre¬ 
hensive  they  should  have  to,  if  they  positively  engaged  to  give  that  sum),  again 
employed  Mr,  Carter  to  keep  such  a  school  in  Woburn,  in  1686,  but  promised, 
absolutely,  to  give  him  only  thirty  shillings  in  pay  for  that  year  ;  but  that  if  he 
should  have  any  scholars  they  would  give  him  five  pounds,  as  they  had  stipulated 
to  give  him  five  fmunds  the  year  before.”  The  apprehensions  of  the  selectmen 
were  fully  realized;  there  were  no  grammar-school  scholars  in  1686,  as  there  had 
been  none  in  1685. 

In  1704  a  Mr.  Bradstreet  had  agreed  to  serve  as  grammar-school  master,  and  the 
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public  and  professional  life:  and  also  to  provide  the  elements 
of  a  liberal  education  for  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  whether 
they  subsequently  went  to  college  or  not.  This  is  plainly 
shown  by  the  list  of  studies  which  was  included  in  the  acts  of 
incorporation:  English,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages; 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography;  the  art  of  speaking; 
practical  geometry,  logic,  and  philosophy;  together  with 
“  such  other  liberal  arts  and  sciences  as  the  trustees  shall 
direct.” 

Everyone  must  gratefully  acknowledge  the  great  service 
which  the  academies  have  rendered  to  the  cause  of  secondary 
education  in  this  country.  When  Leicester  Academy  was 
founded,  says  Mr.  Martin,  ”  there  was  not  in  all  Worcester 
County  an  educational  institution  higher  than  the  district 
schools.  The  few  boys  who  were  fitted  for  college  learned 
their  Latin  and  Greek  by  their  own  firesides,  or  as  they  fol¬ 
lowed  the  plow,  and  they  recited  them  to  the  parish  min¬ 
isters.”  The  academies  gave  to  these  boys  the  opportunities 
for  education  which  they  craved;  and  many  of  these  boys 

committee  who  had  engaged  him  reported  that  he  had  been  “personally  at 
Wooburne  at  the  time  of  Charlestown  Court,”  but  no  scholars  presenting  them¬ 
selves,  he  had  returned  to  Andover  again.  Mr.  Sewall  remarks  :  “  Here  is 
another  striking  token  of  the  indifference  of  the  people  of  Woburn  for  grammar- 
school  instruction  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  century.  But  why  is  it  specified 
in  the  committee’s  report  that  Mr.  Bradstreet  was  at  ‘  Wooburne  at  the  time  of 
Charlestown  Court  ’?  He  was  doubtless  here  at  that  particular  time  by  an  under¬ 
standing  with  the  committee,  and  to  answer  the  same  purpose  that  another  teacher, 
some  thirty  years  afterwards,  was  expected  to,  who  had  a  consideration  made  him 
by  the  town  ‘  for  standing  in  (as  the  records  express  it)  Schoolmaster  Two  Courts.” 
In  both  these  cases,  and  in  others  that  might  be  named,  the  school  committee 
(tho  men  of  good  character  and  very  respectable  standing)  wishing  to  save  the  town 
exp>ense,  and  yet  avoid  a  legal  presentment,  resorted  to  artifice.  In  making  an 
agreement  with  a  schoolmaster  they  would  stipulate  with  him  that  he  must,  by  all 
means,  be  at  Woburn  and  keeping  school  in  court  time,  even  if  he  were  to  be  off 
the  very  next  week,  fearing  that  otherwise  the  Grand  Jury,  who  were  the  eye  of 
the  country,  might  spy  out  the  deficiency  and  present  the  town  ;  and  “that  the 
Justices  of  the  Sessions  might  impose  on  it  a  fine  of  £,20  for  its  default,  as  the  law 
required.” 

“  In  1766  the  representative  [of  Worcester]  was  instructed  to  endeavor  ‘  that  the 
law  requiring  a  Latin  Grammar  school  be  repealed,  and  that  not  more  than  one 
such  school  should  be  kept  in  a  county  ’ ;  and  in  1767  to  use  his  exertions  to  relieve 
the  people  from  the  great  burden  of  supporting  so  many  schools  of  this  description, 
‘  whereby  they  are  prevented  from  attaining  such  degree  of  English  learning  as  is 
necessary  to  retain  the  freedom  of  any  state.’  ” 
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showed  in  their  subsequent  careers  of  private  and  public  use¬ 
fulness  how  much  they  had  profited  by  these  opportunities. 
Even  more  than  this,  the  academies  kept  alive  and  nourished 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  higher  standard  of  popular 
education  than  the  district  schools  afforded.  By  keeping 
before  the  people  opportunities  for  education  they  undoubt¬ 
edly  stimulated  a  demand  for  it,  and  by  satisfying  that  de¬ 
mand,  so  far  as  they  could,  whether  their  pupils  went  to  col¬ 
lege  subsequently  or  not,  they  served  as  the  most  important 
means  for  the  dissemination  of  the  elements  of  general 
culture,  until  the  reaction  against  the  long  apathy  toward 
public  secondary  education  could  gather  strength  enough 
for  an  effective  revival  of  public  schools. 

The  founders  of  the  academies,  therefore,  deserve  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  all  who  value  intellectual  interests.  But,  in  another 
respect,  these  foundations  were  not  so  beneficial,  and  this 
was  perceived  clearly  enough  at  the  time.  In  1795  Governor 
Samuel  Adams  says,  in  his  inaugural  address:  “  It  is  with 
satisfaction  that  I  have  observed  the  patriotic  exertions  of 
worthy  citizens  to  establish  academies  in  various  parts  of  the 
Commonwealth.  It  discovers  a  zeal  highly  to  be  com¬ 
mended.  But  while  it  is  acknowledged  that  great  advantages 
have  been  derived  from  these  institutions,  perhaps  it  may  be 
justly  apprehended  that  multiplying  them  may  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  injure  the  ancient  and  beneficial  mode  of  education 
in  town  grammar  schools. 

“  The  peculiar  advantage  of  such  schools  is  that  the  poor 
and  the  rich  may  derive  equal  benefits  from  them;  but  none, 
excepting  the  more  wealthy,  generally  speaking,  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  academies.  Should  these 
influences  detach  the  attention  and  influence  of  the  wealthy 
from  the  general  support  of  the  town  schools,  is  it  not  to  be 
feared  that  useful  learning,  instruction,  and  social  feelings  in 
the  early  parts  of  life  may  cease  to  be  so  equally  and  uni¬ 
versally  disseminated  as  it  has  heretofore  been?  ”  He  adds, 
characteristically,  “  I  have  thrown  out  these  hints  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  diffidence  in  my  own  mind.  You  will  take  them  into 
your  candid  consideration,  if  you  shall  think  worthy  of  it.” 
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What  Governor  Adams  feared  we  know  actually  came  to 
pass.  The  dearth  of  good  town  schools  led  to  the  found¬ 
ing  of  the  academies;  and  the  more  the  academies  multiplied 
and  prospered  the  fewer  became  the  town  grammar  schools. 

Nevertheless,  the  academies  deservedly  hold  an  honored 
place  in  our  educational  history.  We  have  just  seen  that  for 
many  decades  they  provided  the  secondary  education  which 
the  towns  failed  to  provide  thruout  the  greater  part  of  the 
colony,  and  kept  alive  an  interest  in  public  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  that  was  in  danger  of  extinction.  But  they  did  even 
more  than  this.  By  the  broader  courses  of  study  which  they 
set  up  they  promoted  the  revival,  in  an  improved  form,  of 
the  very  schools  they  had  helped  to  displace.  They  conspic¬ 
uously  promoted  the  development  of  an  enlarged  conception 
of  secondary  education  by  gradually  investing  the  secondary 
school  with  the  dignity  and  importance  of  an  independent 
educational  institution,  with  functions  of  its  own.  Hence 
they  not  only  kept  alive  public  interest  in  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  but  helped  in  a  most  important  way  to  enable  that  in¬ 
terest  to  gather  strength  enough  to  cause  the  founding  of 
our  public  high  schools. 

We  have  seen  that,  from  the  beginning,  many  boys  at¬ 
tended  the  academies  who  never  went  to  college,  and  yet 
who  valued  as  a  priceless  possession  the  elements  of  liberal 
culture  which  they  had-  there  acquired.  A  year,  or  even  a 
term,  in  an  academy  not  seldom  stimulated  a  youth  to 
achievements  which  would  have  been  impossible  without  the 
inspiring  and  illuminating  help  which  the  academy  had  given 
him.  Moreover,  many  of  the  academies  were  equally  access¬ 
ible  to  both  sexes;  and  this,  in  an  age  when  girls  scarcely 
even  dreamed  of  a  college  education,  helped  to  give  to  the 
academy  that  character  of  an  independent  educational  insti¬ 
tution  with  functions  of  its  own  which  has  just  been  referred 
to. 

Here  was  a  school  doing  excellent  work  for  all  who  had 
the  necessary  means  to  profit  by  its  advantages.  Men  nat¬ 
urally  begfan  to  inquire  why  such  schools  should  not  be  made 
accessible  to  all  instead  of  only  to  a  favored  few.  And  very 
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soon  the  reaction  from  the  long  apathy  to  public  secondary 
education  came;  at  first  quick  and  sharp,  but  wavering;  then 
settling  down  into  the  increasingly  steady  and  generous  sup¬ 
port  which  has  made  possible  the  extraordinary  development 
of  our  public  high  schools  during  the  last  fifty  years. 

“  In  1826  towns  of  four  thousand  inhabitants  were  re¬ 
quired  to  maintain  a  first-grade  high  school  (practically  one 
with  Greek);  and  towns  of  five  hundred  families,  a  second- 
grade  high  school  (practically  one  without  Greek).  The  re¬ 
quirement  for  towns  of  five  hundred  families  was  shortly  after 
repealed.  In  1836  it  was  restored;  in  1840  repealed  again; 
and  in  1848  restored  again.  In  1891  every  town  was  or¬ 
dered  to  provide  free  high-school  tuition;  if  not  in  a  high 
school  of  its  own,  then  in  that  of  another  town.  To  relieve 
certain  towns  from  the  hardship  of  this  law,  the  State  reim¬ 
burses  their  expenditures  for  tuition.  In  1838,  of  43  towns 
required  to  maintain  high  schools,  only  14  were  doing  so. 
In  1852  there  were  64  high  schools;  in  1866,  156;  in  1876, 
216;  in  1886,  229;  to-day,  261.  In  1898  the  legislature  abol¬ 
ished  the  distinction  between  first-grade  and  second-grade 
high  schools,  and  defined  more  fully  the  aims  and  scope  of 
high-school  instruction.  In  1886  evening  high  schools  were 
authorized  for  places  whose  population  exceeds  fifty  thou¬ 
sand.  Nearly  all  the  high  schools  are  for  both  sexes  and 
have  been  since  1826.”  * 

Thus  far  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  our  secondary 
schools  originated  as  college  preparatory  schools;  that,  as 
such,  they  served,  from  the  beginning,  the  educational  needs 
of  only  a  limited  portion  of  the  community,  since  their  aims 
and  the  scope  of  their  work  were  technical — designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  pre-collegiate  training  of  clergymen;  that 
this  technical  character  of  the  schools,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  narrow  curriculum  comprised  the  elements  of  liberal 
culture  as  then  understood,  could  not,  alone,  permanently 
hold  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  community;  that  even 
as  preparatory  training  for  clergymen,  it  gradually  possessed 

*  Sixty-second  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education  (Massachusetts)  for  1897— 
98,  page  381. 
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a  diminishing  value  to  the  whole  community,  since  the 
growth  of  liberality  in  religion  pointed  to  the  possibility  of 
many  roads  to  salvation  and  to  the  real  service  of  God;  to 
say  nothing  of  the  gradually  diminishing  luster  of  the  clergy¬ 
man’s  calling,  and  his  declining  influence  in  secular  even  more 
than  in  spiritual  affairs;  that,  meanwhile,  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  necessarily  felt  the  steadily  increasing  pressure  of 
comprehensive  and  imperative  secular  interests  for  which  the 
school  made  no  direct  provision  whatever;  and,  also,  the' 
harassing  burdens  laid  upon  it  by  poverty,  struggles  with  the 
wilderness,  and  conflicts  and  wars  with  the  Indians,  and,  later, 
the  great  struggle  for  independence;  and  that,  owing  chiefly 
to  these  causes,  together  with  the  rise  of  the  academies  and 
the  establishment  of  the  district  system,  the  town  grammar 
school — the  public  secondary  school — declined,  until  it 
seemed  likely  to  die  out,  save  in  a  few  of  the  largest  towns  of 
the  Commonwealth. 

I  have  also  endeavored  to  show  that  when,  thru  private 
initiative  and  private  generosity,  the  academies  arose  to  take 
up  the  work  of  preparation  for  college  which  the  grammar 
schools  had  failed  to  perform,  they  clearly  demonstrated  the 
possibility  and  the  wisdom  of  providing  also,  at  the  same 
time,  a  secondary  education  adapted  to  the  special  needs  and 
the  briefer  educational  careers  of  non-collegiate  pupils  of  both 
sexes;  that  this  demonstration  gradually  enabled  secondary 
education  to  win  widespread  recognition,  as  possessing  dis¬ 
tinct  functions  of  its  own,  namely,  that  of  providing  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  liberal  culture  and  useful  knowledge,  whatever  the 
future  career  or  future  educational  opportunities  of  the  pupils 
might  be;  and  that  the  interest  in  public  secondary  education, 
thus  extended  and  enriched,  gradually  gathered  the  neces¬ 
sary  strength  to  overcome  the  indifference  and  nearly  all  the 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  and  ultimately 
brought  about,  during  the  years  from  about  1826  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  the  enthusiastic  support  of  our  public  high  schools 
as  we  know  them  to-day. 

That  is  to  say,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that,  altho  this 
country,  thru  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  was  very 
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early  committed  to  the  duty  of  maintaining  secondary  schools 
supported  partly  or  wholly  by  local  taxes,  it  took  nearly  two 
hundred  years  for  the  communities  of  Massachusetts  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  duty  they  had  recognized  from  the  very  beginning; 
and  that  this  duty  was  accepted  then  only  because,  mean¬ 
while,  a  new  conception  of  the  scope  and  meaning  of  public 
secondary  education  had  been  gradually  evolved. 

The  old  concqjtion  of  public  secondary  education,  the  one 
that  had  failed,  was  preparation  for  college  thru  a  rigidly 
prescribed  narrow  program  of  studies.  This  program,  unless 
followed  by  collegiate  training,  was  seen  to  be  unproductive 
for  most  pupils,  either  as  a  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life 
or  as  a  stimulus  to  self-culture.  Since  only  a  small  number 
of  the  pupils  could  go  to  college,  such  a  secondary  education 
interested  relatively  few.  The  new  conception  was  a  share 
in  the  elements  of  liberal  culture  and  in  useful  knowledge  and 
appropriate  mental  training  for  the  duties  and  refined  pleas¬ 
ures  of  life  thru  an  enlarged  and  more  flexible  program  of 
studies;  this  program  of  studies  to  be  so  administered  as  to 
be  adapted  to  the  briefer  educational  career  of  the  youth  who 
had  to  get  what  liberal  culture  he  could  and  the  best  prepara¬ 
tion  for  life  accessible  to  him  without  the  help  of  the  college, 
as  well  as  to  the  longer  educational  career  of  the  more  for¬ 
tunate  youth  who  could  go  to  college.  This  program  was 
developed  by  the  academies.  The  academies  naturally  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  superiority  of  the  traditional  classical  program; 
it  was  duly  emphasized  in  the  equipment  and  work  of  all  of 
them ;  nevertheless,  most  of  them  offered  their  additional  edu¬ 
cational  resources  to  all  comers  of  both  sexes  freely;  and  so 
permitted  a  pupil  to  combine  some  classical  training  with  a 
training  in  modern  subjects,  or  to  leave  the  classical  training 
out  altogether,  as  he  saw  fit.  Such  an  education,  whether 
of  short  or  long  duration,  would  be  a  help  and  an  inspiration 
to  its  possessor.  When  the  public  high  schools  multiplied,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  1826  and  subsequent  laws,  this 
enlarged  conception  of  secondary  education  everywhere 
formed  the  basis  of  their  aims  and  work.  Everywhere  each 
school  had  its  English  department  as  well  as  its  classical  de- 
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partment;  and  the  example  of  Massachusetts  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  country  at  large. 

The  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  have,  accordingly, 
given  an  enlarged  significance  to  secondary  education.  Dur¬ 
ing  those  years  the  public  secondary  school  has  grown  into 
the  stature  of  an  independent  educational  institution  with 
a  function  of  its  own;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  has  never 
ceased,  and,  I  trust,  never  will  cease,  by  means  of  at  least  one 
of  its  “  courses  of  study,”  to  be  closely  articulated  to  the  col¬ 
lege,  whatever  the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  college  may  be. 
How  much  importance  we  attach  at  the  present  time  to  this 
independent  function  of  the  high  school  is  everywhere  ap¬ 
parent.  Our  contemporary  educational  literature  is  full  of 
it;  and  it  has  found  frequent  recent  and  emphatic  indorse¬ 
ment  by  important  educational  associations,  and  particularly 
by  the  National  Educational  Association.  In  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  Ten  on  Secondary-school  Studies  (1893) 
we  read:  “The  Committee  of  Ten  unanimously  agree  with 
the  Conferences.  Ninety-eight  teachers,  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  either  with  the  actual  work  of  American  secondary 
schools,  or  with  the  results  of  that  work  as  they  appear  in 
students  who  come  to  college,  unanimously  declare  that 
every  subject  which  is  taught  at  all  in  the  secondary  school 
should  be  taught  in  the  same  way  and  to  the  same  extent  to 
every  pupil  so  long  as  he  pursues  it,  no  matter  what  the 
probable  destination  of  the  pupil  may  be,  or  at  what  point 
his  education  is  to  cease.”  And  from  the  Report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  College  Entrance  Requirements  (1899)  I  quote 
the  following:  “  Many  high  schools  find  it  impossible  to  offer 
one  or  another  of  the  subjects  required  for  admission  to  col¬ 
lege  at  present,  while  they  do  offer  instruction  in  subjects 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  adequate  reason  for  excluding 
from  the  category  of  accepted  branches.  .  . 

“  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  that  any  piece  of  work 
comprehended  within  the  studies  *  included  in  this  report  that 
has  covered  at  least  one  year  of  four  periods  a  week  in  a  well- 

*  English,  German,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  his¬ 
tory,  cirica,  economics,  physical  geography,  botany,  zottlOgy,  physics,  chemistry. 
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equipped  secondary  school,  under  competent  instruction, 
should  be  considered  worthy  to  count  toward  admission  to 
college.” 

Evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the  college,  also,  is  adopting 
this  view  of  the  secondary  school,  and  that  we  are  nearer  than 
ever  before  to  that  close  articulation  of  modem  secondary 
and  higher  education  which  many  of  us  have  so  long  hoped 
for,  and  which  has  been  so  long  deferred.*  The  modern  sec¬ 
ondary  school  has  gradually  widened  the  historical  path  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  college  by  showing  the  college  that  there  are  many 
ways  of  preparing  for  the  higher  culture  which  it  offers.  It 
thus  steadily  increases  the  facility  of  the  transition  from 
school  to  college,  and,  consequently,  increases  the  number 
of  those  who  find  themselves  at  the  end  of  their  school  career 
not  only  impelled  to  seek  a  college  education,  but  ready  to 
enter  on  it. 

All  this  does  not  mean  that  the  esteem  in  which  the  col¬ 
lege  is  held  has  suffered  diminution.  It  only  means  that, 
first  of  all,  the  public  high  schools  can  and  shall  be  made  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  extending  and  deepening  the  education 
obtainable  in  the  public  elementary  schools,  at  home,  as  a 
better  preparation  for  the  duties  and  the  refined  pleasures  of 
life;  and  that  the  college,  wherever  it  may  be  found,  shall 
serve  to  carry  still  farther  that  better  “  preparation  for  life  ” 
which  the  high  school  carries  as  far  as  it  can;  in  other  words, 
it  means  that  the  artificial  distinction,  once  very  marked,  be¬ 
tween  the  two  historical  functions  of  secondary  education, 
namely,  “  preparation  for  college  ”  and  “  preparation  for 
life,”  is  disappearing.  Whether  it  will  wholly  disappear 
within  a  generation  or  two  can  only  be  conjectured;  but  I 
think  it  will. 

Paul  H.  Hanus 

Harvard  University 


‘The  recent  revision  of  the  requirements  for  admission  to  Harvard  College  is  a 
long  step  in  the  right  direction. 
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LESSON  PLANS:  AN  EXPERIMENT 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  describe  an  experiment, 
carried  out  during- 1899  and  1900,  in  the  two  classes  of  the  third 
grade  in  the  practice  school  of  the  Chicago  Normal  School. 
The  experiment  consisted  in  giving  the  pupils  an  opportunity 
to  develop  a  public  opinion  of  their  own,  as  to  plans  of  work 
for  a  portion  of  the  school  time. 

To  the  teachers  of  these  grades.  Miss  Jessie  Black  and  Miss 
Margaret  McIntyre,  every  credit  is  due,  not  only  for  the  great 
skill  and  sympathy  of  their  actual  work,  but  for  their  close 
observation  and  constant  discussion  of  it.  The  ideas  which 
are  expressed  in  this  article  are  indeed,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
not  merely  my  own,  but  in  the  largest  proportion  theirs  as 
well.  To  the  acting  principal.  Dr.  William  M.  Giffin,  thanks 
are  due  for  the  freest  permission  to  carry  out  this  work. 

In  each  of  these  grades  there  were  about  fifty  children,  the 
average  age  being  about  nine  years.  After  consultation  with 
the  teachers  we  determined  to  start  in  as  small  a  way  as  possi¬ 
ble,  and  to  allow  for  growth  by  a  process  of  selection  derived 
mainly  from  the  public  opinion  of  the  grade.  The  first 
proposition  that  was  made  ran  somewhat  as  follows:  “  If  you 
had,  children,  say  half  an  hotir  three  times  a  week  in  which 
you  could  do  something  which  you  most  cared  to  do,  and  that 
you  could  do  here  in  school,  what  would  it  be;  let  us  hear 
about  it  as  soon  as  you  have  thought  it  over.”  The  two 
earliest  responses  that  this  produced  were  made  by  groups, 
which  in  some  way  or  other  had  already  formed  them¬ 
selves.  The  first  group  said  that  they  would  like  to  make 
a  representation  of  the  battle  of  Manila.  The  desire  of  the 
second  group  was,  as  they  expressed  it,  to  print.  “  But  how 
can  you  print?  we  have  nothing  here.”  “Oh,  yes,  we  can! 
R.  has  a  press  that  his  father  gave  him,  and  you  know  those 
words,  the  days  of  the  week,  the  children  found  so  hard  to 
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spell,  well,  let  us  print  lists  of  these  words  for  every  child  in 
the  room  ”  (evidently  a  sop  to  Cerberus). 

The  plan,  after  further  elaboration,  was  accepted,  the 
teacher  helping  it  out,  among  other  ways,  by  inquiring  how 
long  they  thought  they  would  take  to  finish  the  work.  Later 
on  we  found  it  a  good  practice,  in  working  with  the  various 
groups,  to  ask  them  for  this  estimate  in  writing.  We  found 
that  definite  time-planning  steadied  as  well  as  stimulated  the 
work.  The  teacher  gave  the  group  permission  to  use  a 
corner  of  the  room  for  three  half-hours  a  week.  When  the 
proposal  was  seen  to  be  a  real  thing  by  the  children,  it  was 
not  long  before  other  groups  came  forward.  The  children 
not  yet  in  groups  were  looked  after  by  the  teacher  in  work 
of  her  own  planning,  which  was  sometimes  carried  out  by  a 
cadet,  thus  leaving  the  teacher  herself  free  for  consultation  by 
the  groups. 

It  is  to  be  noticed  here  that  there  was  no  suggestion  made 
that  groups  should  be  formed.  We  would  have  been  just  as 
ready  to  welcome  individuals.  As  an  actual  matter  of  fact, 
in  these  grades  during  the  year  there  was  only  one  case  of 
individual  work,  and  that  arose  as  a  differentiation  of  a 
group.  It  thus  came  that  in  the  school  this  new  departure 
has  popularly  come  to  be  called  “  group  work.” 

In  one  of  the  rooms  during  the  year  there  were  altogether 
thirty-eight  groups  formed,  each  of  which  lasted  a  shorter  or 
longer  time,  as  the  work  required  it.  Among  the  work  of 
these  groups  were  twenty-one  plays  and  representations,  in 
which  the  children  themselves  were  actors,  and  five  plays  in 
which  dolls,  toy  soldiers,  or  figures  made  out  of  paper,  wood, 
etc.,  were  used  as  actors.  In  this  latter  class  were  three  bat¬ 
tles.  The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  battle  of  Manila,  and  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae.  The  other  two  were  girls’  plays: 
dolls  of  different  countries,  and  Bo-peep.  This  latter  was 
quite  elaborate,  a  large  box  being  used  as  a  theater.  In  the 
second  class  there  was  one  battle,  that  of  San  Juan  Hill,  but 
several  other  representations,  such  as  the  Indian  and  the 
Hunter,  the  Wild  West,  and  the  Firemen,  ran  on  similar 
lines.  Outside  of  plays  were  groups  for  the  observation  of 
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ants,  for  sewing,  for  reading  stories,  for  clay-modeling,  for 
wood-carving,  for  printing,  for  dancing,  for  singing,  for  room 
decoration,  for  the  study  of  the  rules  of  baseball,  for  run¬ 
ning  a  post-office.  During  the  year  the  same  child  would 
have  been  in  several  of  these  groups.  The  different  groups 
came  forward,  if  they  wished,  and  the  rest  of  the  class 
wished  it  also,  and  gave  an  account  of  their  work.  When 
this  happened  to  be  a  play  such  an  end  was  assumed  from  the 
beginning.  At  the  end  of  the  presentation  the  children  asked 
questions  and  offered  criticisms.  When  the  post-office 
group,  e.  g.,  gave  an  account  of  their  work,  there  were  thirty- 
one  questions  asked  before  they  were  allowed  to  take  their 
seats.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  asked  the  children  to  make 
a  list  of  the  groups  each  had  been  in,  and  to  say  which  each 
liked  the  best,  and  which  in  their  opinion  gave  the  best  pres¬ 
entation  before  the  class.  The  following  is  a  fair  example  of 
a  girl’s  paper: 

I.  Six  years  and  six  fairies.  2.  Cinderella  play  with  girls.  3.  Sewing 
group.  4.  Woodcut  group.  5.  Reading  group.  6.  Cinderella  play  with 
dolls.  7.  Springbook  group.  The  group  I  enjoyed  being  in  most,  was 
'■  Six  years  and  six  fairies  "  [she  was  the  author  of  this  play].  The  thing 
given  to  the  room  I  thought  the  best  was  “  The  Firemen." 

The  other  room  did  not  develop  more  than  fourteen 
groups.  The  work  of  these  was,  however,  generally  carried 
further.  Why  this  was  so,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  One  of  the 
conditions,  whether  bearing  on  it  or  not,  was  the  fact  that 
the  average  age  was  slightly  greater.  In  this  room  there 
were  three  groups  for  cooking.  One  photograph  group,  one 
modeling  group,  two  sewing  groups,  two  science  groups, 
one  printing  group,  and  four  groups  for  plays. 

Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  the  printing  group: 

Miss  McIntyre  and 
Arthur  Courtney  of  the 
Photograph  Group 
At  Home. 

Monday  28,1900,10  o’clock.  A  M. 

Geography  Room. 
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As  has  already  been  seen  from  the  titles,  some  of  the  plays 
were  adaptations  of  stories  the  children  had  already  heard. 
In  quite  a  number  of  cases,  however,  the  whole  play  was 
original.  The  Indian  and  the  Hunter  is  an  example  of  one 
of  the  simplest  of  this  kind  of  play.  In  this  case  two  boys 
who  were  the  only  actors,  as  well  as  the  authors,  simply  talked 
the  matter  over,  and  in  a  couple  of  days  were  ready  to  come 
before  the  class.  Their  presentation  ran  as  follows: 

All  the  blackboards  in  the  room  were  covered  with  chalk 
drawings  of  trees.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  large  figure 
of  a  fox,  which  had  been  painted  for  them  by  one  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  teachers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play  they  pulled  down 
the  blinds  and  announced  to  the  audience  that  this  was  the 
woods.  The  hunter,  appropriately  dressed,  came  in  at  one 
of  the  doors  at  the  back  of  the  room  and  walked  thru  among 
the  desks  which  represented  trees.  He  had  his  gun  under 
his  arm,  and  was  evidently  looking  for  game.  He  occasion¬ 
ally  caught  sight  of  the  fox  and  raised  his  gun;  but  it  seemed 
too  far,  or  got  away  from  him.  About  this  time  at  another 
of  the  doors  in  the  back  of  the  room  an  Indian  was  seen  to 
skulk  along,  hiding  behind  the  trees.  After  a  little  while  the 
hunter  came  across  a  revolver  lying  on  the  ground.  He 
picked  it  up  and,  speaking  for  the  first  time,  said  to  himself, 
“  What’s  this?  Someone  has  been  here.”  He  pocketed  the 
revolver,  went  on  quite  cautiously,  and  found  an  arrow. 
”  An  Indian  has  been  here.”  He  went  on  much  more  care¬ 
fully  than  before,  this  time  up  by  the  teacher’s  desk.  When 
he  came  across  the  fox  quite  close  by,  and  was  just  about  to 
shoot  it,  an  arrow'  whizzed  by  his  ear.  He  turned  around  and 
saw  immediately  advancing  upon  him  the  Indian,  with  up¬ 
raised  club.  He  let  fly  the  discharge  intended  for  the  fox, 
directly  at  the  Indian,  who  fell  with  a  dull  and  sickening  thud. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  play,  and  in  a  little  while  the  Indian 
got  up  and  walked  away.  But  the  rest  of  the  children  criti¬ 
cised  this,  asking  whether  or  not  the  Indian  was  supposed 
to  come  to  life  again. 

The  rumor  of  this  play  spread  as  far  as  the  first  grade,  who 
sent  up  a  request  that  it  might  be  repeated  for  their  benefit. 
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The  boy  who  had  played  the  Indian  then  came  and  told  the 
teacher  that  he  thought  they  should  change  the  play  some¬ 
what,  since  they  were  going  to  give  it  to  the  first-grade  pupils. 
“  No  doubt  Indians  had  to  be  killed,”  said  he,  but  “  first 
graders  would  not  be  able  to  understand  that,”  and  he  pro¬ 
posed  therefore  to  adapt  this  portion  of  the  play  to  their  moral 
perceptions.  The  play  'was  thus  amended  by  making  the 
hunter  merely  wound  the  Indian,  and  afterwards  come  up 
and  dress  his  wound,  after  which  they  both  shook  hands. 

In  contrast  with  this  was  another  original  play,  “  Six  years 
and  six  fairies,”  which  was  quite  complex.  It  was  written 
out  at  full  length  by  one  girl,  who  took  five  days  for  this 
purpose.  The  same  girl  organized  the  company  of  about 
twelve  actors,  drilled  them,  and  finally  presented  the  play  to 
the  class.  One  peculiar  feature  here  was  that  for  part  of  the 
time  there  were  two  separate  scenes  going  on  at  the  same 
time. 

In  this  work  the  race  was  not  always  to  the  swift.  One 
boy,  e.  g.,  whom  we  will  call  S.,  after  some  unfortunate  ex¬ 
periences  in  various  groups,  at  last  got  up  a  play  of  his  own. 
He  was  a  boy  of  great  imagination,  and  had  no  difficulty  in 
projecting  any  number  of  ideas;  but  the  carrying  of  them  out 
was  quite  another  matter.  He  had  been  put  out  of  several 
groups,  for  he  was  a  great  interrupter.  The  rest  would 
sometimes  discuss  the  matter  before  him.  The  formula  in 
one  group  was  finally:  “  S.,  you’re  fired;  you  talk  too  much 
and  do  nothing.” 

This  made  it  difficult  for  him  to  get  people  to  come  into 
his  play.  After  trying  in  vain  to  persuade  four  or  five  boys 
not  at  that  time  in  any  group,  he  got  a  start  with  an  awkward 
boy  whose  acquaintance  he  cultivated  on  the  street,  and  whom 
he  made  a  close  companion  of  from  that  day  on.  They  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  getting  others,  but  the  play  was  finally  run  so  that 
a  larger  number  could  come  in  without  previous  training. 

S.  always  hated  to  write.  He  would  say  he  knew  it,  and 
didn’t  need  to  put  it  down.  “  Yes,  you  do,”  his  friend  would 
say,  “  because  first  you  tell  them  one  thing  and  then  you 
tell  them  another.”  The  result  was  he  did  write  quite  elab- 
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orately,  and  in  its  presentation  generaled  the  play  very  well. 
An  informal  conversation  some  time  afterwards  ran  as  follows 
(G.,  who  was  not  in  the  play,  to  F.,  who  was):  “  Say,  S.’s  play 
was  all  right.  He’s  been  fired  from  the  groups  so  often  the 
boys  didn’t  think  he’d  have  control  enough.”  (Control  was 
the  word  used.)  F.  said,  “  Yes,  you  think  it  was  fine,  but  he 
didn’t  have  control  as  much  as  you  think.  He’d  say,  ‘  Bud, 
go  and  clean  up,’  and  we  didn’t  know  where  to  go.”  “  Never 
you  mind,”  said  G.,  “  it  was  the  best  play  we  had.” 

One  of  the  cooking  groups  will  show  something  of  the  re¬ 
sistance,  both  material  and  social,  which  the  children  were 
able  to  overcome  in  carrying  out  their  plans.  The  school 
has  no  culinary  plant,  and  when  cooking  was  proposed  there 
was  any  amount  of  difficulties  in  the  way.  The  first  step  was 
the  obtaining  of  a  gas  oven,  which  was  an  old  one  brought 
by  a  member  of  the  group.  Then  permission  had  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  to  use  gas.  A  cupboard  had  to  be  built,  dishes,  pans, 
flour,  eggs,  butter,  money,  etc.,  had  to  be  brought  from 
home.  The  first  thing  they  cooked  was  a  cake.  On  eating 
it  (and  company  was  asked  in  to  share),  someone  said,  “  This 
doesn’t  taste  as  good  as  it  ought.”  The  suspicion  fell  on  the 
butter,  which  they  had  bought.  It  might  have  been  but- 
terine.  How  to  know  the  difference?  Without  going  into 
details,  with  the  help  of  the  groceryman  and  the  health  de¬ 
partment  they  successfully  solved  this  problem  in  domestic 
chemistry. 

One  of  the  next  things  they  cooked  was  Charlotte  Russe. 
There  was  one  boy  in  the  group  along  with  four  g^rls.  He 
had  formerly  brought  money  instead  of  goods.  This  time 
he  offered  in  a  grandiose  way  to  bring  the  lady’s  fingers. 
When  the  day  came  for  cooking  there  were  no  lady’s  fingers. 
The  boy  said  his  mother  objected;  said  she  couldn’t  be  giving 
money  all  the  time;  had,  moreover,  just  given  him  fifteen 
cents  the  other  day.  There  was  great  vexation,  and  threats 
of  putting  him  out  of  the  group.  At  last  one  said,  “  Well,  it 
was  not  his  fault,  it  was  his  mother’s.”  At  first  they  asked 
the  teacher  to  write  to  the  mothers  to  get  material.  This 
was  refused.  They  then  developed  a  close  calculation  of  the 
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cost  of  every  ingredient,  and  averaged  this  up  among  the 
members  of  the  group.  The  object  was  to  get  the  expense 
for  each  down  as  low  as  possible,  and  thus  get  around  the 
mother  problem.  In  making  the  calculation  they  had  re¬ 
peated  difficulties,  in  which  the  teacher  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
help  them. 

This  group  got  into  the  way  of  printing,  by  means  of  rub¬ 
ber  stamps  which  they  brought  from  home,  the  recipes 
chosen.  Each  kept  these  in  a  book  which  he  made  and 
bound  for  himself,  getting  instruction  in  this  from  a  book¬ 
binder  who  lived  near.  Here  is  the  way  one  of  these  recipes 
looked. 

COST  OF  CHARLOTTE  RUSSE. 


I  doz.  ladyfingers, 

.10  cents 

1  cupfull  sugar  at  05  a  lb. 

.oi% 

I  pint  cream  at  20  a  qt. 

.10 

%  teaspoonful  vanilla  at  10 

.00% 

•23H 

Resistance,  however,  developed  also  within  the  group  it¬ 
self.  It  was  necessary  to  have  as  large  a  group  as  possible, 
in  order  to  share  expenses.  Partly  this,  but  more  because 
of  her  good  looks  and  apparent  attractiveness,  they  invited 
into  their  group  a  girl  who  had  just  come  into  the  school. 
This  girl  had  had  invitations  from  almost  all  the  groups  in 
the  grade.  She  chose  a'  cooking  group,  and  not  the  group 
that  were  cooking  for  the  sick  (mostly  boys,  went  into  nutri¬ 
tive  properties  of  beef  tea,  etc.),  but  this  cooking  group  who 
were  just  cooking  to  eat.  Nothing  very  serious  developed 
for  a  month,  altho  there  had  been  little  complaints.  Cream 
had  been  licked  off  spoons,  etc.,  etc.  By  this  time  the  group 
had  developed  what  they  called  a  chairman,  who  looked  after 
a  good  many  details,  saw  that  everyone  was  reminded  about 
materials,  etc.,  sometimes  by  pinning  slips  of  paper  on  coats 
among  other  devices.  This  chairman  took  H.,  as  we  shall 
call  the  new  girl,  under  her  special  care,  without  very  much 
success.  After  giving  H.  many  trials,  at  last  the  matter  came 
to  a  head.  The  group  appeared  one  day  after  school  before 
the  teacher,  and  wanted  her  to  settle  the  difficulties  by  put- 
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ting  H.  out  of  the  group.  Fortunately  the  teacher  had  an¬ 
other  engagement,  and  told  them  she  could  not  listen  to  them 
for  about  an  hour.  She  also  left  the  impression  that 
she  was  not  very  willing  to  interfere.  When  she  re¬ 
turned  there  were  a  number  of  papers  laid  on  her  desk, 
with  the  request  that  she  would  give  them  to  H.  This 
was  done,  and  H.  wrote  next  day  a  paper  in  reply.  It 
is  to  be  noticed  here  how  the  children  used  the  old  form 
of  government  and  the  authority  of  the  teacher  to  carry 
out  their  own  newer  development.  On  being  asked  why 
they  did  not  tell  H.  instead  of  writing,  the  chairman 
(who  would  probably  have  had  the  duty  of  telling  her)  said 
that  H.  would  cry  and  be  mad  at  anyone  who  told  her. 
When  she  had  a  paper  from  everyone  there  was  no  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  to  be  mad  at,  and  if  she  wanted  to  cry  she  could  cry 
in  private.  Here  follow  the  different  papers: 

1  think  H.  talks  too  much  and  I  think  that  she  plays  around  the  room 
too  much  and  I  think  she  makes  too  much  noise.  H.  did  not  bring  her 
things  while  the  others  did  to  cook  with.  And  she  did  not  stay  to  print  at 
nights  after  school  only  once  or  twice.  She  would  not  help  to  wash  the 
dishes.  Then  we  told  her  we  would  put  her  out  if  she  did  not  do  the  work 
and  we  thought  we  could  do  better  without  her.  Then  she  brought  her 
things  and  helped  to  wash  the  dishes  but  she  quarrelled  so. — L. 

I  think  that  H.  ought  to  get  out  of  the  group  because  she  wants  every¬ 
thing. — G.  [a  boy]. 

H.  plays  tag  and  she  says,  “  this  is  mine,  this  is  mine.”  And  she  is 
always  fussing  all  the  time.  I  think  she  ought  to  be  put  out  of  the  group. 
— M. 

I  think  that  we  could  get  along  better  in  the  graup  without  H.  because 
she  talks  too  much.  And  disturbs  us  too  much  and  we  can’t  do  so  much 
work.  And  she  wants  to  do  all  the  work  and  no  one  else  to  do  any  of  the 
work,  she  wants  to  do  all  the  cooking.  I  think  she  should  be  put  out. — M. 

H.  plays  tag  when  we  are  cooking  and  she  is  too  fussy  and  I  think  she 
talks  too  much  and  too  loud  and  she  is  too  noisy  and  she  is  always  fussing 
and  quarreling  with  the  other  children  and  I  think  that  she  ought  to  be 
put  out  of  the  group. — B. 

1  think  that  H.  should  be  put  out  of  the  group  because  she  does  not  help 
in  printing  and  when  we  cook  she  quarrels  with  us. — S. 

H.  wrote  the  following  reply: 

Well  what  I  think  about  it.  I  have  always  brought  the  things  they  have 
told  me  to  bring  and  when  they  told  me  to  print  I  have  always  done  it. 
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And  to  the  other  school  we  would  talk  so  loud  and  I  am  so  used  to  it.  If 
they  put  me  back  again  I  would  do  lots  better  than  I  did  before  and  I 
would  bring  the  things  they  would  tell  me  to  and  I  would  bring  everything 
when  they  told  me  to  and  I  would  do  everything. 

The  group,  however,  did  not  take  her  back,  nor  was  she 
ever  invited  into  any  pther  groups,  a  matter  which,  however, 
did  not  outwardly  depress  her  in  the  least.  This  was  the 
only  case  in  the  room  where  a  member  was  put  out  of  a  group 
for  what  might  be  called  disciplinary  reasons.  On  one  oc¬ 
casion  the  group  was  thinned  out  by  voluntary  consent  of 
all  parties,  because  they  said  there  were  too  many  of  them 
to  do  the  work  required  (printing). 

This  method  of  writing  on  serious  occasions  was  copied 
by  some  of  the  other  groups.  The  following  papers  from 
another  cooking  group  indicate  a  happier  termination,  in 
which  M.  was  not  deposed  from  her  chairmanship,  but  after¬ 
wards  instituted  a  rotation  of  office. 

First.  M.  as  chairman. 

M.  is  not  chairman  and  she  wants  to  boss  everything,  I  like  her  but  I 
do  not  want  her  to  do  everything. — L. 

Second.  What  we  think  about  M. 

I  think  that  M.  is  too  bossy.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  write  to  her  and 
tell  her  what  we  think.  She  made  a  good  chairman  whether  she  bossed  us 
or  not  but  she  bossed  us  too  much. 

M.  replies  in  the  following  terms: 

I  think  that  what  G.  and  L.  said  was  all  right.  I  think  we  will  get  along 
all  right  now  and  a  good  deal  better.  I  think  that  the  money  is  fixed.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  have  a  better  group. 

Some  groups  never  developed  a  formal  head,  or,  as  with 
the  photograph  group,  took  the  institution  up  for  a  time  and 
dropped  it.  The  San  Juan  Battle  group  had  one  leader  of 
the  group  during  consultation  preparing  material,  etc.,  but 
when  the  group  rehearsed  the  general  of  the  army  was  in 
supreme  command,  and  the  group  leader  was  one  of  the  men. 

It  would  be  interesting  here  to  give  details  of  some  of  the 
other  groups,  of  their  inter-relationships  to  each  other,  to  the 
homes  of  their  members,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  school.  The 
parents  were  deeply  interested.  One  father  voluntarily  in- 
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creased  the  plant  of  one  of  the  printing  groups  to  a  value 
amounting  to  fifteen  dollars.  The  training  and  development 
received  and  the  psychological  and  ethical  significance  of 
even  the  battles  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  These  mat¬ 
ters,  however,  we  must  leave  in  abeyance.  The  question  of 
fatigue  will  delay  us  but  a  moment.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that 
during  this  period  every  child  was  working  at  the  top  of  his 
capacity,  and  no  child  was  working  beyond  it.  In  the  ordi¬ 
nary  course  of  study  work  the  best  that  can  be  hoped  for  is 
to  strike  something  that  will  be  suitable  to  the  average  of 
the  class.  Those  below  the  average  are  forced,  or  the  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  force  them,  to  come  up  to  “  standard.”  As 
for  these  above,  they  may  be  outwardly  kept  busy,  but  they 
certainly  have  energy  and  thought  to  spare.  They  become 
ennuied  and  contemptuous  of  their  less  gifted  fellows.  Re¬ 
coil  from  work  in  both  cases  is  thus  elaborately  produced. 

As  said  above,  we  began  with  half  an  hour  three  times  a 
week.  This  did  not  satisfy  the  children,  and  they  begged  for 
more  time,  which  was  given  them  as  soon  as  they  demon¬ 
strated  that  they  could  use  it  successfully  in  the  eyes  of  the 
teacher  as  well  as  their  own.  The  work  thus  grew  in  one 
room  to  an  hour  four  times  a  week.  Beyond  this  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  third  grade  never  wished  to  go.  The  effect  of 
the  group  work  was  found  by  the  teachers  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  capacity  to  plan  had  seemingly 
been  somewhat  satisfied,  and  they  did  the  rest  of  their  work 
with  a  better  spirit.  As  with  a  child  who  is  learning  to  walk, 
and  who  can  barely  hold  himself  upright,  a  short  period  is 
sufficient  to  make  a  less  self-reliant  attitude  desirable  as  well 
as  beneficial. 

This  work  does  not,  as  it  will  be  seen,  supplant  entirely  the 
more  or  less  dictated  course  of  study,  altho  it  may  give  the  key¬ 
note  for  a  better  adaptation  of  it.  .  With  the  higher  grades  the 
possibilities  are  larger,  and  especially  in  the  high  schools  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  work — social  electives  as  Professor  Dewey  calls 
them — would  take  forms  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  education. 

Colin  A.  Scott 


CHiCAGO,  III. 


VI  . 

THE  GERMAN  GYMNASIUM 

As  seen  from  a  pupil’s  standpoint 

The  German  Gymnasium  has  been  well  treated,  as  far  as 
such  a  thing  can  be  done  by  a  study  of  laws,  regulations,  and 
curriculums,  in  various  recent  publications.  The  object  of 
this  paper  is  to  supplement  such  formal  treatment  by  a  con¬ 
crete  case  of  the  experience  of  one  who  passed  thru  a  typical 
Gymnasium  as  a  pupil.  The  following  pages  are  therefore 
largely  autobiographical  in  their  nature.  The  reader  must 
excuse  the  apparent  egotism  of  such  a  method. 

The  time  during  which  the  writer  attended  a  Gymnasium 
in  a  small  city  of  Thuringia  was  the  eighth  decade  of  the 
century.  This  was  in  some  respects  a  period  of  transition 
both  for  these  schools  and  for  the  society  in  the  midst  of  which 
they  were  located.  Since  that  time  some  changes  have  been 
introduced  into  the  curriculum,  principally  in  the  direction  of 
increasing  the  time  devoted  to  scientific  subjects  of  study. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  national  wealth 
of  Germany  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  a  consequent 
rise  in  the  standard  of  living.  This  has  modified  somewhat 
the  conditions  under  which  the  Gymnasia  work.  But  es¬ 
sentially  both  the  Gymnasium  of  to-day  and  the  society  of 
which  it  is  an  institution  are  the  same  now  as  in  the  sev¬ 
enties. 

Most  readers  are  undoubtedly  aware  that  the  course  of 
study  of  a  Gymnasium  covers  a  period  of  nine  years.  The 
lowest  class  is  called  Sexta,  and  the  names  ascend  to  Prima. 
The  three  upper  classes  are  divided  into  halves,  each  of  which 
provides  for  one  year’s  course.  The  divisions  of  each  class 
may  or  may  not  receive  instruction  in  the  same  room.  In 
our  school  Tertia  and  Secunda  had  two  rooms  each,  but 
upper  and  lower  Prima  were  taught  in  one  classroom. 
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At  the  age  of  barely  nine  years  the  author  and  twenty- 
seven  other  urchins  presented  themselves  to  be  examined  for 
admission  to  Sexta.  The  Gymnasium  was  housed  in  a 
former  Dominican  convent,  which  since  the  Reformation  had 
been  used  for  school  purposes.  The  room  into  which  we 
were  ushered,  with  its  rather  small  windows  and  immensely 
thick  walls,  was  decidedly  less  pleasant  than  those  of  the 
modem,  well-appointed  Buergerschule  in  which  most  of 
us  had  received  our  elementary  instruction  The  broad, 
arched  “  Kreuzgang,”  or  passageway,  with  its  mediaeval 
carved  crucifix,  was  positively  awe-inspiring  to  the  little  new¬ 
comers.  However,  the  examination  passed  off  easily 
enough.  We  had  been  well  drilled  in  “  reading,  ’riting,  and 
’rithmetic  ”  during  the  three  years  spent  at  the  elementary 
schools,  and  every  one  of  us  passed,  afid  at  once  became  a 
full-fledged  “  Gymnasiast,”  an  honor  which  most  of  us  has¬ 
tened  to  proclaim  to  the  world  by  donning  the  rather  ab¬ 
surdly  shaped,  flat-topped  green  cap  with  gold  stripes  which 
was  the  customary  badge  of  membership  in  this  particular 
school. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  from  what  ranks  of  society  the 
various  members  of  the  new  Sexta  were  recruited.  About 
one-half  of  them  were  sons  of  clergymen,  physicians,  or  of¬ 
ficials  living  in  the  city  or  surrounding  towns.  Among  the 
other  half  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  country  squires;  the  rest 
came  from  the  families  of  the  wealthier  merchants  and  manu¬ 
facturers  of  the  city,  with  a  few  sons  of  farmers  who  were 
ambitious  to  see  their  children  rise  in  the  social  scale.  It  is 
evident  that  the  majority  came  from  the  higher  ranks  of  so¬ 
ciety.  But,  lest  Americans  misunderstand  the  situation,  this 
did  not  at  all  mean  the  wealthier  class.  Not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  families  whose  children  attended  the  school  could 
be  called  more  than  fairly  well-to-do.  Some  were  notori¬ 
ously  obliged  to  make  very  great  sacrifices  to  enable  their 
sons  to  attend  the  Gymnasium.  But  the  social  custom  was 
then,  and  I  believe  is  now,  imperative  on  the  point  that  the 
children  of  professional  and  official  people  must  go  to  the 
Gymnasium  and  later  to  the  university. 
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This  may  be  the  proper  place  to  point  out  one  of  the  most 
important  differences  between  the  conditions  under  which 
secondary  education  is  carried  on  in  Germany  and  those  pre¬ 
vailing  in  this  country.  In  the  older  community  the  start- 
*ing-point  of  every  child’s  career  is  practically  fixed  by  his 
birth.  He  may  rise  above  the  social  rank  of  his  parents,  but 
must  not,  on  pain  of  social  disgrace,  choose  an  occupation 
which  public  opinion  considers  as  lower  than  that  of  his 
father.  The  son  of  an  official  or  professional  man  must  not 
go  into  business;  the  scion  of  a  merchant’s  family  must  not 
descend  to  a  handicraft.  To  be  sure,  great  wealth  not  rarely 
effaces  the  stigma  adhering  to  trade  in  the  eyes  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  classes  and  the  country  squires,  and  in  a  few  places, 
notably  the  Hanseatic  cities,  the  arrangement  of  social  su¬ 
periority  may  be  somewhat  modified;  but  as  a  general  thing 
the  above  rule  holds  good.  It  certainly  held  good  where 
the  writer  went  to  school.  As  a  consequence  the  parents 
determine  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  this  country  the 
occupation  which  their  sons  are  to  follow.  It  is  universally 
held  that  a  different  preparation  is  desirable  for  the  different 
walks  of  life,  and  as  a  consequence  they  have  in  Germany  a 
great  variety  of  different  kinds  of  schools,  each  designed  to 
prepare  for  a  different  class  of  occupations. 

An  experienced  educator  will  see  at  once  how  the  German 
conditions  eliminate  from  the  path  of  the  schools  some  of  the 
most  formidable  difficulties  with  which  American  educational 
authorities  have  to  contend.  The  German  educator  is  not 
called  upon  to  devise  a  plan  by  which  the  same  school  is  to 
serve  the  purpose  of  the  child  who,  after  learning  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  reading  and  writing,  expects  to  earn  his  livelihood 
by  coarse  manual  labor;  the  boy  who  intends  to  go  into  mer¬ 
cantile  business  after  “  finishing  his  education  ”  by  an  English 
course  in  the  high  school,  and  the  pupil  who  will  go  thru  all 
the  grammar  and  high-school  grades,  to  college  and  uni¬ 
versity.  Not  a  little  of  the  trouble  we  are  experiencing,  es¬ 
pecially  with  our  secondary  schools,  is  caused  by  the  fact  that 
we  are  obliged  to  make  them  both  preparatory  schools  for 
college  and  final  schools  for  students  intending  to  go  into 
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business.  No  study  of  German  secondary  education  by  an 
American  will  be  productive  of  good,  unless  this  fact  is  con¬ 
stantly  kept  in  mind,  that  the  aims  of  the  German  school  are 
definite  and  comparatively  circumscribed,  while  the  American 
schools,  and  especially  the  public  schools,  are  called  upon  to 
serve  an  immense  variety  of  ends  which  are  sometimes  hardly 
reconcilable.  It  is  evident  that  this  difference  is  dependent 
on  the  structure  of  German  and  American  society,  and  can 
therefore  not  be  changed  in  an  appreciable  degree  by  the 
efforts  of  school  authorities  or  legislative  bodies. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  social  origin  of  our  little 
body  of  Sextaner  some  readers  might  infer  that  we  were  a  set 
of  intolerable  young  snobs,  and  that  the  youthful  country 
squires,  whose  families  certainly  occupied  the  highest  social 
station  in  the  outside  world,  were  looked  up  to  as  the  leaders 
in  our  circle.  The  facts  were  far  different.  Whatever  might 
be  our  feeling  of  superiority  toward  any  boy  not  entitled  to 
wear  that  sacred  green-and-gold  cap,  our  interior  polity 
rather  reminded  one  of  those  mediaeval  cities  where  the  no¬ 
bility  had  been  depressed  to  a  position  of  distinct  inferiority 
by  what  had  at  first  been  the  lower  orders.  During  my 
whole  school  life  the  small  number  of  “  younkers  ”  was 
markedly  snubbed  by  the  majority.  They  formed  a  set 
apart,  as  far  as  I  know  from  no  desire  of  their  own,  but  on 
account  of  the  anti-aristocratic  sentiment  of  the  school.  A 
few  exceptionally  popular  boys  from  their  number  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  ranks  of  the  democrats  on  familiar  terms,  but 
only  on  condition  of  withdrawing  themselves  from  closer  fel¬ 
lowship  with  the  rest  of  their  kind.  I  dare  say  that  among 
themselves  these  proscribed  little  aristocrats  revenged  them¬ 
selves  by  nursing  their  pride  of  birth,  but  the  tone  of  the 
school  was  distinctly  set  by  the  boys  from  official  and  pro¬ 
fessional  families.  Once  one  of  the  younkers  was  detected 
embellishing  a  book  of  his  with  an  elaborate  drawing  of  his 
family  coat  of  arms.  Pitiful  was  the  fate  of  that  poor  chap 
for  months  thereafter,  when  he  was  made  the  target  of  all 
the  ridicule  and  cruelty  which  schoolboy  deviltry  can  devise. 
It  so  happened  that  nearly  all  the  younkers  in  my  class  were 
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the  reverse  of  bright,  and  so  it  came  about  that  the  words 
“  adlig  ”  (nobleman)  and  dunce  became  almost  synonymous 
with  us.  Most  of  my  fellow-pupils  of  the  squirearchy  left 
the  Gymnasium  before  they  had  half  ascended  the  ladder  of 
classes  and  were  removed  to  one  of  those  military  schools 
(Kadettenhaeuser)  where  young  noblemen  are  provided  with 
all  the  accomplishments  necessary  to  make  a  dashing  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  cavalry. 

Inability  to  do  the  work  demanded  of  them  was  by  no 
means  the  only  reason  why  pupils  dropped  out  before  gradu¬ 
ation.  Of  the  twenty-seven  boys  who  entered  Sexta  with 
the  writer,  only  nine  finally  graduated  and  went  to  the  uni¬ 
versity.  I  believe  that  this  proportion  is  approximately  con¬ 
stant.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  large  decrease  of  numbers  as 
you  rise  to  the  higher  classes? 

The  most  potent  cause  was  in  my  time,  and  is  to-day,  the 
peculiar  institution  of  volunteer  service  in  the  army.  A 
youth  who  has  attended  a  Gymnasium  until  he  has  obtained 
the  right  to  enter  the  upper  Secunda  is  by  law  privileged  to 
serve  but  one  year  instead  of  three  years  with  the  colors,  pro¬ 
vided  he  does  so  at  his  own  expense.  Such  “  one-year  vol¬ 
unteers  ”  wear  a  distinguishing  badge  on  their  uniforms,  are 
not  obliged  to  reside  in  barracks,  and  may,  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense,  keep  a  servant.  More  than  all,  after  serving  their  year 
they  are  entitled  to  enter. an  examination  for  officers  in  the 
reserve.  The  social  importance  of  all  this  is  enormous.  So 
it  has  come  about  that  while  the  Gymnasia  are  intended  to 
be  simply  preparatory  schools  for  the  university,  their  lower 
classes  are  crowded  by  boys  who  do  not  intend  to  go  to  the 
university  at  all,  but  merely  wish  to  obtain  their  volunteer’s 
certificate,  for  which  the  Gymnasium  is  the  shortest  and 
cheapest  road. 

Next  to  the  comparative  unity  of  the  aims  in  view  by  the 
German  Gymnasium,  the  thing  which  strikes  me  as  most  dif¬ 
ferent  from  American  secondary  schools  is  the  small  number 
of  separate  branches  studied.  By  the  side  of  the  bewilder¬ 
ing  array  of  “  'ologies  ”  and  other  subjects  of  study  in  the 
average  high  school,  the  Gymnasium  offers  but  a  meager 
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array  of  studies.  In  my  days,  as  now,  the  greatest  stress  was 
of  course  laid  on  the  languages.  Latin  we  l^egan  in  Sexta, 
and  Latin  remained  the  subject  to  which  most  time  was  de¬ 
voted  thruout  our  school  course.  German  began  together 
with  Latin,  but  two  or  at  most  three  hours  a  week  was  con¬ 
sidered  sufficient,  while  Latin  was  given  an  average  of  twelve 
to  fourteen  hours.  In  Quarta  Greek  began  with  six  hours  a 
week;  in  lower  Tertia  h'rench  was  added,  and  in  lower  Se- 
cunda  Hebrew  for  those  who  desired  it.  English  we  did  not 
study  at  school  in  my  time,  but  it  has  since  been  included 
as  an  obligatory  subject.  History  was  taught  from  Sexta,  in 
the  method  of  triple  courses,  which  to  most  American  sec¬ 
ondary  teachers  is  probably  familiar.  In  the  three  lower 
classes  we  studied  natural  history  and  geography,  the  place 
of  which  was  taken,  from  Tertia  upward,  by  mathematics  and 
physics.  If  we  add  the  two  hours  a  week  of  religion,  which 
continued  thruout  the  course,  we  have  enumerated  all  the 
branches  studied  by  us  during  the  nine  years  of  attendance 
at  the  Gymnasium. 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  American  teacher  that  such  a  cur¬ 
riculum  either  implies  that  the  pupil  remains  woefully  ig¬ 
norant  of  much  information  he  ought  to  acquire  during  his 
school  life,  or  else  that  many  things  were  taught  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  enumerated  branches  which  in  America  would 
be  classed  as  separate  subjects  of  study.  The  latter  infer¬ 
ence  is  the  true  one.  I  never  expressly  studied  such  a  thing 
as  German  grammar.  Yet  all  knowledge  needful  either  as 
to  grammar  in  general  or  German  grammar  in  particular  was 
somehow  imparted  to  us  in  connection  with  the  various  lan¬ 
guages  in  which  we  were  drilled.  The  same  is  true  of  rhet¬ 
oric,  literature,  the  history  of  languages,  no  less  than  the 
more  elementary  instruction  in  reading  and  spelling.  The 
same  thing  was  true  of  the  various  scientific  branches.  The 
teacher  of  physics  gave  us,  in  connection  with  that  study 
proper,  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  miscellaneous  in¬ 
formation  on  the  most  various  subjects  from  chemistry  to 
geology.  Altho  I  think  that  the  school  authorities  have 
lately  done  right  in  adding  considerably  to  the  amount  of 
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scientific  study,  yet  I  believe  that  we  left  the  Gymnasium 
better  informed  on  the  various  scientific  matters  which  a 
modern  man  of  education  ought  to  know,  and  above  all  better 
prepared  to  increase  that  information  if  we  desired,  than  most 
graduates  of  the  ancient  classical  course  of  an  American  high 
school.  In  the  higher  classes  we  even  learned  not  a  little  on 
such  subjects  as  art  history,  the  theory  of  the  drama  and 
other  forms  of  poetry,  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  laid 
quite  a  good  foundation  for  the  study  of  philosophy  itself. 
Yet  there  was  no  thought  of  studying  all  these  subjects  apart 
from  their  natural  connection  with  the  formal  studies  which 
gave  occasion  for  considering  them. 

To  the  stickler  for  system  this  may  appear  haphazard  and 
horrifying.  But  to  me  it  seems  based  on  sound  educational 
principles.  It  certainly  added  variety  to  the  otherwise  mo¬ 
notonous  work  of  construing,  parsing,  and  translating  the 
Latin  and  Greek  school  authors,  and  in  the  hands  of  good 
teachers  invested  the  driest  studies  with  interest  to  all  but  the 
absolute  dunces.  It  also  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  possible 
solution  of  the  vexed  problem  of  properly  combining  the  two 
objects  of  school  work:  training  of  mental  powers  and  im¬ 
parting  of  information.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
American  secondary  schools  should  adopt  this  method  in 
toto.  They  would  be  sure  to  make  a  botch  of  it,  just  as  the 
excellent  idea  of  object  lessons  in  the  primary  schools  has. 
in  the  hands  of  incompetent  teachers,  become  “  a  thing  for 
laughter,  jeers,  and  sneers.”  If  a  teacher  is  to  give  his  pupils 
a  general  notion  of  philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  political  science, 
and  make  all  these  subjects  of  living  interest  to  them,  in  the 
course  of  reading  a  few  orations  of  Cicero,  it  is  required  first 
of  all  that  he  be  a  man  of  sound  and  wide  culture,  to  whom 
all  these  things  are  integral  portions  of  his  mental  make-up. 
How  many  American  schools  can  boast  of  a  teaching  staff 
composed  entirely  of  men  and  women  of  such  character?  To 
tell  the  truth,  the  plan  does  not  always  succeed  even  in  Ger¬ 
many,  where  all  the  teachers  are  university  men,  at  least.  I 
remember  an  experience  we  had  of  the  difference  there  may 
be  in  handling  the  same  subject  by  two  different  teachers. 
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We  had  been  reading  Virgil  with  a  young  doctor  of  philos¬ 
ophy  who  had  a  knack  of  making  us  see  every  beauty  there 
was  in  what  we  were  reading,  as  far  as  boys  of  fifteen  are 
able  to  appreciate  such  matters.  At  the  same  time  he  found 
a  hundred  different  things  to  talk  about  that  we  had  not 
dreamed  could  have  anything  to  do  with  the  hexameters  we 
were  construing,  but  which  in  his  clever  hands  were  seen 
to  be  closely  connected  with  them.  No  question  but  that  we 
liked  Virgil,  and  no  question  but  that  our  thinking  powers, 
our  imaginations,  and  even  our  moral  faculties  were  being 
splendidly  trained,  while  our  memories  were  stocked  with  all 
kinds  of  useful  information.  For  several  weeks  this  teacher 
was  absent  for  one  reason  or  another,  and  we  had  our  Virgil 
lessons  with  an  old  professor  who  might  have  served  as  the 
model  for  a  comic-paper  caricature  of  a  dry-as-dust  philo- 
logian.  In  his  hands  the  verses  of  the  .i^lneid  immediately 
shriveled  into  a  series  of  vocables  to  be  manipulated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  incomprehensible  whims  of  grammarians.  The 
majority  of  the  boys  at  once  lost  all  interest  in  this  study. 
The  old  gentleman  probably  did  not  care  to  put  himself  to 
much  trouble  in  trying  to  teach  what  he  considered  stupid 
fellows,  when  he  was  placed  over  them  but  for  a  few  weeks. 
So  he  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  a  few  boys  who 
were  exceptionally  good  at  feats  of  verbal  memory  and  logi¬ 
cal  legerdemain,  while  he  left  the  rest  of  the  class  to  them¬ 
selves.  The  favored  boys  undoubtedly  derived  some  benefit 
from  the  grammatical  drill  they  received,  but  the  majority 
absolutely  wasted  their  time,  and  did  not  even  progress  in 
their  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language. 

As  most  readers  of  this  article  are  probably  aware,  German 
schools  in  general,  and  even  the  universities,  are  quite  de¬ 
ficient,  as  compared  with  British  and  American  institutions, 
in  the  pursuit  of  athletic  exercises  and  the  cultivation  of  that 
organized  community  life  among  the  pupils  which  we  rightly 
consider  an  important  element  in  a  harmonious  scheme  of 
education.  As  to  athletics,  there  were  no  organized,  of¬ 
ficially  recognized  games.  We  had  two  hours’  instruction 
a  week  in  “  Turnen,”  or  gymnasium  practice  in  the  English 
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sense.  This  was  obligatory,  and  conducted  in  as  formal  a 
manner  as  any  other  study.  Most  of  us  hated  it,  and  sought 
every  chance  to  be  excused  from  this  burden.  It  would  be 
a  mistake,  however,  to  imagine  that  our  physical  develop¬ 
ment  was  in  danger  of  suffering  from  lack  of  exercise  in  the 
open  air.  The  little  town  where  our  school  was  located  was 
situated  at  the  foot  of  an  extensive  range  of  forest-covered 
hills  which  formed  a  most  inviting  place  for  either  play  or 
pedestrian  excursions.  Long  walks,  often  extending  thru 
several  days,  were  universally  popular,  and  two  or  three  times 
a  year  official  “  Schulreisen  ”  were  undertaken  by  each  class 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teachers.  Of  games  proper,  into 
which  the  element  of  a  contest  entered,  we  had  very  little. 
What  was  had  was  relegated  to  the  younger  boys,  as  the  three 
upper  classes  were  too  dignified  for  anything  of  that  kind.  We 
played  a  sort  of  rudimentary  baseball ;  also  a  kind  of  mild  and 
unorganized  football  of  the  Rugby  variety.  There  was  one 
game,  however,  which  I  think  deserves  to  be  taken  in  hand 
by  American  athletes  and  developed,  because  it  has  the  germ 
of  something  excellent  in  it.  This  was  known  as  “  Bandits 
and  Hussars.”  As  we  played  it,  the  rules  were  the  acme  of 
simplicity.  The  players  were  divided  into  two  equal  sides, 
each  choosing  a  captain.  The  more  players  participated  the 
merrier  the  game  would  be.  One  side  represented  the  ban¬ 
dits,  the  other  the  hussars,  who  were  distinguished  by  tying 
a  handkerchief  around  the  arm.  The  playground  was  any¬ 
where  in  the  woods  or  fields,  but  it  was  important  that  it 
should  have  as  much  topographical  variety  as  possible.  The 
limits  were  designated  in  any  way  one  chose,  usually  by 
means  of  the  roads  leading  thru  it. 

The  bandits  were  given  fifteen  minutes  the  start  to  hide 
themselves,  and  then  the  hussars  went  in  pursuit.  The  game 
was  simply  to  Capture  as  many  of  the  bandits  as  possible,  and 
especially  their  captain,  within  a  time  set,  usually  three  hours. 
If  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  majority  of  the  bandits  had 
been  taken  prisoner  the  hussars  were  the  victors,  otherwise 
the  bandits  won.  The  capture  of  the  bandit  chief  was  equiva¬ 
lent  to  that  of  three  ordinary  robbers. 
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Every  imaginable  device  was  resorted  to  by  the  opposing 
hosts;  the  captains  had  absolute  authority  and  were  expected 
to  organize  the  campaign.  It  can  readily  be  seen  how  varied 
a  game  of  this  kind  would  become.  The  two  sides  were  scat¬ 
tered  thruout  the  playground,  sometimes  singly,  more  often 
in  small  groups.  One  player  would  be  victorious  by  virtue 
of  his  speed  in  running,  another  by  skill  or  daring  in  climb¬ 
ing  cliffs  or  trees.  Another  by  his  ingenuity  in  hiding,  or, 
if  a  hussar,  in  tracking  the  hiding-places  of  bandits.  Rescues 
of  prisoners  by  their  comrades  were  common,  and  sometimes 
resulted  in  rather  serious  scrimmages.  Once  a  bandit  let 
himself  down  by  a  rope  into  a  cleft  of  the  rock.  He  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  hussars,  who  pulled  up  the  rope  so  that  he 
could  not  get  out.  He  was  kept  imprisoned  there  till  the 
end  of  the  game,  and  then  a  dispute  arose  whether  he  had 
been  captured  or  not.  I  forget  what  the  umpire  decided. 
In  another  case  two  bandits  swam  to  the  middle  of  a  river 
and  took  refuge  on  the  pier  of  a  bridge.  The  hussars  could 
not  swim  well  enough  to  follow  them,  and  they  escaped. 
There  were  infinite  chances  for  the  display  of  strength^  skill, 
and  courage. 

An  American  high  school  could  hardly  be  imagined  with¬ 
out  a  debating  club.  But  to  us  such  an  institution  was  quite 
unknown.  To  the  average  American  educator  this  will  seem 
a  very  serious  defect,  and  such  no  doubt  it  is.  Yet  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  such  an  institution  as  well  as  the  many  other  asso¬ 
ciations  and  devices  by  which  American  schoolboys  are 
drilled  in  the  art  of  self-government,  is  not  as  serious  in  the 
German  Gymnasium  as  it  would  be  in  an  American  institu-, 
tion,  for  the  following  reason.  The  pupils  of  a  Gymnasium 
are  expected  to  attend  the  university  after  their  school  life  is 
ended.  We  have  seen  that  in  reality  this  is  not  always  the 
case  on  account  of  the  boys  who  crowd  into  these  schools 
merely  to  obtain  their  volunteer’s  certificates;  but  these  are 
really  intruders  of  whom  the  Gymnasium  would  gladly  be  rid. 
At  the  university  the  students  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
being  trained  in  the  qualities  that  will  enable  them  to  speak  in 
public,  to  debate,  to  manage  the  business  of  public  bodies. 
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Our  youth  must  receive  this  training  in  the  high  school  or 
go  without  it,  for  only  a  minority  follow  their  school  life  with 
study  at  college  or  university.  The  German  plan  has  cer¬ 
tainly  one  advantage  which  we  are  forced  to  forego:  It  does 
not  foster  in  boys  of  fourteen  to  nineteen  the  habit  of  form¬ 
ing  judgments  on  disputed  questions  on  which  even  mature 
men  may  be  in  doubt.  I  do  think  that  a  German  boy  is  not 
quite  so  sure  that  he  “  knows  it  all  ”  as  the  American  youth, 
and  believe  that  the  ubiquitous  debating  club  has  something 
to  do  with  the  intellectual  arrogance  of  most  of  our  fellow- 
citizens  of  all  ages. 

The  limits  of  this  article  are  far  too  narrow  to  allow 
either  the  detailed  description  of  the  progress  of  a  “  Gym- 
nasiast  ”  thru  his  nine  or  more  years  of  school  life,  or  the 
exhaustive  tracing  of  the  difference  in  the  conditions  of  Gym¬ 
nasium  work  from  those  of  American  secondary  education. 
The  fragmentary  notes  which  I  have  jotted  down  may,  how¬ 
ever,  direct  the  attention  of  students  of  German  methods  to 
a  few  points  that  require  consideration,  if  the  results  of  such 
studies  are  to  be  applied  to  our  own  schools. 

Ernest  Bruncken 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  » 
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EDUCATIONAL  LESSONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
EXHIBITS  AT  PARIS, 

The  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  from  educational  ex¬ 
hibits  is  in  the  opportunity  they  afford  for  comparing  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  one  country  with  another.  It  was  easy  to  do  this  at 
Paris,  because  of  the  completeness  of  the  French  exhibit  and 
the  typical  character  of  other  exhibits. 

Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  which  alone  of  the 
nations  represented  in  the  section,  are  comparable  with 
France,  have  reached  the  same  position  with  respect  to  cer¬ 
tain  requirements  of  a  public  system  of  education.  They  are 
agreed  that  education  should  be  compulsory,  teaching  a  pro¬ 
fession,  and  the  training  of  the  school  directed  to  the  three¬ 
fold  nature  of  the  child.  The  emphasis  on  the  last  point,  es¬ 
pecially  by  means  of  the  photographic  displays,  gave  a  de¬ 
ceptive  appearance  of  likeness  to  systems  that  are  very  unlike. 
When  the  great  lines  of  administrative  effort  have  been  set¬ 
tled,  the  true  educational  problems  arise,  and  it  was  evident 
differences  in  the  treatment  of  these  problems  that  gave  value 
to  the  pupils’  work  in  the  three  exhibits  named. 

In  the  consideration  of  these  exhibits  I  confine  myself 
wholly  to  the  work  of  primary  or  elementary  schools,  that  is, 
to  the  schools  below  our  high-school  grade,  which  latter  were 
properly  classified  at  Paris  under  the  head  of  secondary  edu¬ 
cation.  The  distinction  between  secondary  and  primary  edu¬ 
cation,  which  is  very  definite  in  France,  marks  an  important 
difference  between  the  French  system  and  our  own.  The 
primary  schools  of  France  are  not  the  preliminary  stage  of  an 
education  which  may  be  extended  to  the  highest  possible  de¬ 
gree,  but  they  are  schools  for- the  masses,  and  studiously  ad¬ 
justed  to  their  demands  and  station. 

The  idea  of  education  as  an  integral  process  alike  in  its 
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beginnings  for  all  people,  is  not  embodied  in  the  French  sys¬ 
tem.  In  this  respect  France  and  England  are  alike,  save 
that  the  idea  is  scarcely  yet  admitted  in  England,  whereas 
in  France  it  has  many  advocates.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
an  idea  deeply  inwrought  in  our  own  system,  and  stood  forth 
as  the  distinguishing  mark  of  our  exhibit;  nothing  else  made 
so  deep  an  impression,  especially  upon  the  French.  The  dis¬ 
tinction  is  seen  in  the  infant  school  {ecole  matemelk)  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  kindergarten.  At  first  sight  the  exercises 
of  the  former  seem  freer  than  those  of  the  kindergarten,  but 
this  is  because  they  are  more  miscellaneous.  They  include 
formal  tho  simple  lessons  in  the  three  R’s,  moral  instruction, 
and  manual  exercises.  Amid  the  weaving,  paper  cutting, 
folding,  stitching  there  are  quantities  of  familiar  objects — 
baskets,  boxes,  knitted  socks  and  vests,  and  outer  garments 
for  dolls,  and,  above  all,  flowers  formed  by  the  supple  hands 
of  children  from  paper,  tinsel  cord,  beads,  etc.  The  work 
is  interspersed  with  songs,  and  with  plays  in  the  open  yard 
or  in  the  covered  court,  and  there  are  daily  baths  and  lunch, 
in  which  the  larger  children  help  the  smaller  as  they  would 
at  home.  The  stories  and  songs  relate  to  familiar  experi¬ 
ences,  and  the  teachers  are  very  ingenious  in  inventing  ma¬ 
terial  to  interest  the  children  in  common  things.  One,  for 
instance,  showed  the  story  of  a  baker  skillfully  cut  out  in 
black  silhouette  to  be  used  as  the  basis  of  talks  about  making 
and  buying  bread.  This  is  all  very  different  from  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  development  as  applied  in  the  kindergarten.  For 
Froebel’s  idea  of  growth  thru  ethical  and  aesthetic  activities 
we  have  Pestalozzi’s  gospel  of  education,  “  the  saving  of  peo¬ 
ple,”  as  he  said,  “  by  an  education  which  combines  manual 
work  with  the  acquisition  of  elementary  knowledge.” 

The  primary  schools  proper  are  classified  in  France  as  ele¬ 
mentary  primary  schools  and  higher  primary  schools,  but  the 
latter  are  not  secondary  schools,  and  are  not  so  regarded. 
They  do  not  form  a  link  between  the  lower  grade  and  the 
university,  but  rather  between  the  lower  schools  and  appren¬ 
ticeship  to  a  trade  either  at  a  special  school  or  in  a  business 
establishment. 
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Everyone  was  struck  with  the  uniformity  of  the  work  from 
these  schools,  and  the  average  level  of  excellence  everywhere 
attained.  The  exercise  books  had  been  collected  from  cities 
and  from  rural  districts  in  every  department  of  the  country. 
They  were  not  specially  prepared  for  the  exhibit,  but  were 
the  work  of  entire  classes  just  as  it  had  been  entered  day  by 
day  with  the  teachers’  corrections  and  comments.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  centralized  administration  of  the  system  facilitates 
uniformity,  but  certainly  not  to  the  extent  of  influencing  the 
action  of  children’s  minds  and  causing  them  to  adopt  prac¬ 
tically  the  same  form  for  their  written  exercises.  The  effect 
is  much  as  if  all  the  children  were  guided  by  one  model,  and 
this  is  substantially  true,  if  by  model  we  understand  not  an 
external  pattern,  but  an  internal  standard.  In  this  case  the 
standard  and  the  way  to  obtain  it  are  in  the  minds  of  teachers. 
Both  have  been  acquired  in  the  normal  schools,  confirmed  by 
the  inspectors  in  repeated  conferences,  and  emphasized  by  the 
requirements  of  the  certificate  examination,  which  is  alike 
for  all,  and  which  releases  a  child  of  eleven  or  upwards  from 
the  obligation  to  attend  school. 

The  systematic  work  is  facilitated  also  by  the  grading  of 
the  schools,  which  gives  less  prominence  to  the  year  than  to 
longer  periods,  viz.,  elementary  (seven  to  nine  years  of  age), 
intermediate  (nine  to  eleven  years  of  age),  and  superior 
(eleven  to  thirteen  years  of  age).  These  divisions  are  marked 
by  extension  of  the  programs,  and  they  favor  also  the  spiral 
plan  of  study,  or  the  return  to  a  subject  with  fuller  appre¬ 
hension,  so  far  as  this  is  employed.  In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  method  of  teaching  is  precise,  analytical,  and 
logical;  in  other  words,  scientific. 

It  does  not  appear  that  method  as  such  is  formally  taught 
in  the  French  normal  schools,  as  it  has  been  in  some  of  our 
own,  and  as  it  often  is  in  the  English  training  colleges.  In 
France  the  intending  teachers  acquire  method  from  the  spe¬ 
cialists  who  form  the  teaching  force  of  the  normal  schools — 
men  and  women  who  have  mastered  their  subjects  and  who 
have  the  French  genius  for  logic  and  lucidity.  The  students 
naturally  imitate  these  living  models.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
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form  in  which  the  students  themselves  present  their  own  ex¬ 
ercises  is  criticised,  not  merely  as  form,  but  as  an  adequate 
treatment  of  the  subject.  Altho  Herbart  has  little  following 
in  France,  the  great  teachers  of  the  country  hold  with  him 
that  “  the  feeling  of  clear  apprehension  is  the  only  genuine 
condiment  of  instruction,”  and  they  expect  to  impress  the 
learner  by  the  inherent  interest  of  the  subject  and  not  by 
artificial  means.  The  method  of  the  primary  school  is,  then, 
the  method  of  the  normal  school;  underneath  it  appears  to 
be  the  conviction  that  there  is  a  fixed,  perhaps  one  may  say, 
a  logical  relation  between  the  matter  to  be  apprehended  and 
the  apprehending  mind. 

Of  elementary  subjects,  reading  and  language  lessons  are 
the  most  difficult  for  formal  treatment,  but  even  in  these  the 
signs  of  method  were  apparent  from  the  notes  and  resumes 
of  lessons  in  the  books  of  pupils  no  more  than  ten  and  eleven 
years  of  age.  It  was  interesting  to  observe  that  while  text¬ 
books  in  grammar  are  generally  prohibited  before  the  third 
period  of  the  primary  school,  all  the  parts  of  speech  and  their 
inflections,  together  with  the  elements  of  syntax,  are  orally 
taught  in  the  lower  stages.  Our  own  class  books  were 
eagerly  scanned  for  exercises  of  this  kind,  and  their  absence 
in  some  cases  surprised  our  foreign  critics.  They  believe 
that  early  familiarity  with  the  principles  of  grammar  is  a  help 
in  the  acquisition  of  other  languages,  an  opinion  that  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  ease  with  which  their  young  people 
acquire  a  second  language  when  they  pass  to  the  higher  pri¬ 
mary  schools. 

Arithmetic  was  the  field  par  excellence  for  the  display  of 
method.  It  was  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  simplest 
problems,  and  maintained  thru  the  most  complicated.  Al¬ 
ways  we  found  the  problem  clearly  stated,  the  operation  given 
in  full  and  described,  the  analysis  written  out,  and  the  result 
presented  as  the  final  consequence.  When  the  conditions 
required,  but  not  otherwise,  a  drawing  was  presented.  Even 
at  the  earliest  stage  the  effort  seemed  to  be  to  disengage  the 
mind  from  the  concrete  terms  of  the  problem  and  throw  it 
back  upon  the  relations  to  be  established  between  them. 
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Progress  in  this  study  was  rapid,  and  in  the  upper  grade  dif- 
cult  problems  in  percentage  and  proportion  were  analyzed 
with  great  precision. 

In  geography  the  French  teacher  begins  generally  by  im¬ 
parting  notions  and  terms  peculiar  to  the  subject — as  the 
points  of  the  compass,  the  distinctions  and  familiar  aspects 
of  land  and  water,  the  shape  and  motion  of  the  earth.  After 
these  are  mastered  comes  representative  geography  or  map 
drawing.  This  starts  with  the  plan  of  the  schoolroom,  which 
is  followed  by  maps  of  the  neighborhood  or  the  commune; 
if  possible  the  process  is  extended  to  wider  areas.  The  basin 
of  the  Seine  is  a  frequent  subject  in  the  Paris  schools.  From 
a  mountainous  district  was  exhibited  a  charming  sketch  of 
an  excursion  illustrated  with  maps  of  a  small  upland  basin 
and  adorned  with  pressed  flowers  gathered  by  the  way. 
Sometimes  an  entire  class  joins  in  the  work  of  making  a  beau¬ 
tiful  souvenir  of  such  an  excursion.  The  limits  of  this  per¬ 
sonal  observation  are,  however,  soon  reached,  and  assigned 
lessons  become  necessary,  and  memory  or  copied  maps  take 
the  place  of  original  maps.  From  a  casual  survey  of  the  ex¬ 
ercises  shown  it  seemed  that  too  much  attention  is  given  to 
France  and  to  surface  aspects  of  the  earth.  Observation  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  imagination,  and 
local  details  suffered  to  obscure  the  higher  conception  of  the 
universal  life  of  the  world  and  the  gjeat  causal  processes 
which  explain  phenomena.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the 
attention  of  pupils  is  called  to  these  formative  forces  in  con¬ 
nection  with  particular  localities,  and  underlying  the  whole 
work  is  the  belief  that  the  mind  is  thus  habituated  to  inductive 
reasoning,  and  that  along  with  the  habit  of  close  observation 
there  is  developing  the  instinctive  search  for  cause. 

In  their  discussions  of  school  work  the  French  are  wont  to 
distinguish  carefully  between  instruction  and  education. 
The  two  branches  considered  may  suflfice  to  illustrate  their 
ideal  of  the  former,  as  a  scientific  process  building  up  little 
by  little  a  body  of  knowledge  on  the  basis  of  experience,  but 
with  reference  always  to  the  sequence  or  logical  relation  of 
the  steps.  Altho  the  two  ideas,  instruction  and  education, 
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are  inseparable  in  practice,  the  latter  appears  more  plainly 
as  purpose  in  the  treatment  of  subjects  which  may  be  classed 
as  ethical  or  aesthetic.  To  the  first  group  belong  history  and 
civics,  which  have  an  obvious  relation,  and  morals,  which 
has  been  brought  into  close  relation  with  these  by  conditions 
peculiar  to  France. 

The  French  Revolution  made  a  complete  break  with  the 
past;  the  new  political  order  arose  out  of  ruins,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  now  to  create  the  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  de¬ 
votion  which  in  other  countries  are  hereditary.  This  charge 
is  intrusted  to  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools;  they  are 
trained  for  this  purpose,  and  they  give  themselves  to  it  with 
passionate  ardor.  It  follows  that  history  becomes  particu¬ 
larly  the  means  of  evoking  patriotic  sentiment;  the  bias  is 
seen  in  the  apt  stories  which  introduce  the  younger  pupils 
to  the  subject,  and  which  they  reproduce  very  neatly  in  their 
cahiers,  rounding  off  generally  with  a  reflection,  as,  “  By  all 
noble  hearts  the  country  is  beloved?”  This  spirit  is  well 
maintained  even  in  the  higher  primary  schools,  where,  amid 
admirable  lessons  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  history,  one  will 
come  upon  an  elaborate  exercise  on  the  history  of  Paris  and 
its  splendors,  or  a  study  of  the  modern  period  of  France, 
treated  with  the  utmost  regard  to  the  chronological  sequence 
of  events,  but  glowing  with  the  sense  of  unrivaled  achieve¬ 
ments.  We  have  had  a  similar  phase  of  history-teaching  in 
our  schools,  but  we  now  seem  to  be  animated  by  an  idea 
which  a  French  writer  well  defined  as  that  of  “  developing  the 
mind  by  habituating  it  to  reason,  to  compare,  and  to  judge.” 

The  civic  instruction  in  ^he  French  schools  is  exceedingly 
formal  and  of  little  value  as  a  means  of  awakening  civic  con¬ 
sciousness.  For  this  purpose  we  need  not  copy  French 
manuals  so  long  as  we  have  for  our  use  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  orations  of  Webster,  and  the  immortal 
utterances  of  Lincoln. 

The  recent  impulse  toward  moral  instruction  in  France  has 
something  of  the  fervor  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  if  one 
can  imagine  a  likeness  to  that  movement  where  conscience  is 
omitted.  The  subject  not  only  has  its  own  set  treatment,  but 
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it  is  involved  with  every  other  subject — even  problems  of 
arithmetic  turn  on  moral  notions,  as  the  abuse  of  tobacco  or 
the  importance  of  thrift.  A  moral  maxim  starts  the  exercises 
of  the  school  day,  and  teachers  vie  with  each  other  in  invent¬ 
ing  novel  devices  for  establishing  moral  habits  in  their  pupils. 
In  one  school  the  teacher  keeps  a  register  of  the  pupils,  in 
which  their  bad  and  good  acts  are  entered;  in  another  the 
children  recount  the  story  of  the  school  day,  with  reflections 
upon  the  conduct  of  their  mates.  Undoubtedly  in  American 
schools  this  maxim-made-moral  would  excite  contempt,  but 
in  judging  of  its  effect  in  France  we  must  remember  the 
racial  vivacity  and  quick  response  to  sentiment. 

The  programs  of  art  instruction  for  the  primary  schools  of 
France  were  elaborated  by  a  special  commission,  and  so  far 
as  they  go  are  the  same  as  for  the  secondary  schools.  On 
this  one  line,  therefore,  there  is  the  ideal  unity  of  a  complete 
national  system.  It  corresponds  to  a  historical  unity  of  ideas 
and  achievements  which  was  unbroken  by  the  Revolution, 
and  which  was  commemorated  with  an  almost  pious  exulta¬ 
tion  by  the  combination  of  retrospective  and  current  art  ex¬ 
hibits  in  the  Fine  Arts  section  of  the  Exposition.  Every  child 
in  France  is  conscious  of  participation  in  this  inheritance. 
Forms  of  beauty  hallowed  by  noble  or  by  pious  associations 
meet  him  on  every  side,  and  he  copies  them  with  joyous  ap¬ 
preciation.  In  him  the  aesthetic  feeling  which  American  and 
English  teachers  seek  to  create  is  already  active,  and  needs 
only  to  be  sustained  and  directed. 

This  art  spirit  and  the  passion  for  system  have  combined 
to  give  exact  form  and  progression  to  the  teaching  program. 
This  comprises  geometrical  drawing,  elements  of  perspective, 
and  free-hand  copies  of  classic  ornament.  The  geometric 
and  perspective  drawing  are  analyzed  into  their  principles, 
which  are  at  first  practiced  separately  and  afterward  com¬ 
bined,  or,  as  one  of  the  inspectors  expressed  it,  “  a  synthesis 
is  made  from  known  particulars.”  The  use  of  rule  and  meas¬ 
ure  is  allowed  the  pupils,  and  great  stress  is  placed  upon  ac¬ 
curacy.  Free-hand  drawing  is  exercised  chiefly  in  copying 
classic  ornaments  from  the  flat  or  from  relief  models.  In 
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higher  division  of  the  elementary  school  classic  heads,  some¬ 
times  even  statues  and  living  figures,  are  introduced.  There 
are  occasional  exercises  in  original  designs,  but  these  follow 
some  principle,  and  are  never  allowed  to  degenerate  into  un¬ 
graceful  outlines  and  bizarre  arrangements.  The  instruction 
is  accompanied  by  talks  about  works  of  art  familiar  to  the 
children,  the  history  of  art,  and  the  glory  of  French  art. 

The  geometric  drawing  finds  its  practical  complement  in 
the  manual  work  or  shop  work  for  boys,  and  for  girls  in  the 
making  of  patterns  and  ornamental  designs. 

The  particulars  here  considered,  without  exhausting  the 
program  of  the  French  primary  school,  show  the  method  and 
the  spirit  in  which  it  is  applied.  As  in  all  systematic  work, 
something  of  the  result  is  imaged  in  the  process.  This  ap¬ 
peared  particularly  in  the  exhibits  of  the  higher  primary 
schools.  These  schools  do  not,  like  our  high  schools,  enter 
upon  a  new  order  of  instruction;  they  simply  extend  the 
lower-grade  program.  Here  were  seen  at  their  highest  the 
qualities  which  the  training  develops.  Accuracy,  skill  in 
classification,  pleasing  sentiment,  artistic  taste,  and  industrial 
aptitude.  It  is  education  penetrated  with  the  spirit  of  posi¬ 
tive  philosophy,  and  conducted  by  methods  which  are  traced 
thru  various  modifying  influences  back  to  Locke.  Over 
against  this  primary  system  stands  the  culture  system  main¬ 
tained  under  the  name  of  secondary  and  bearing  the  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance. 

The  detailed  examination  of  this  system  threw  into  strong 
relief  certain  great  features  of  the  corresponding  work  in 
England  and  the  United  States  which  was  represented  by 
types  and  examples.  The  English  system  offered  the  most 
marked  contrasts  to  that  of  France.  For  centralization  and 
uniformity  it  has  a  high  degree  of  local  autonomy  and  indi¬ 
viduality.  The  English  elementary  school  does  not,  like  the 
French,  embody  a  perfectly  clear  conception  of  education, 
philosophic  in  its  principles  and  systematic  in  its  processes. 
Sometimes  by  an  instinctive  impulse  it  develops  an  ideal  ex¬ 
cellence,  too  often  it  bears  a  mere  mechanical  resemblance 
to  an  educative  process.  The  English  schools,  however. 
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have  one  common  characteristic  which  was  stamped  upon  all 
the  exercise  books,  good  and  bad,  exposed  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  jury.  The  stress  in  English  training  falls  upon 
the  will. 

In  looking  over  the  French  cahiers  one  was  struck  with  the 
effort  of  the  child  to  reproduce  accurately  and  systematically 
something  that  he  had  received  from  his  teacher.  From  the 
English  books,  on  the  contrary,  one  felt  the  effort  of  the  pupil 
to  attain  an  end.  Sometimes  it  was  a  blind  effort,  sometimes 
it  was  evident  that  the  unity  of  the  process  had  been  grasped 
from  the  first,  and  each  step  taken  with  the  consciousness  of 
relation  to  what  had  gone  before.  In  the  arithmetic  exer¬ 
cises  the  English  pupil  usually  spends  no  time  in  writing  out 
the  problem,  none  in  describing  the  process,  none  in  putting 
the  analysis  into  w'ords,  but  often  it  was  plain  from  the  work 
that  the  analysis  was  clearly  in  mind,  and  that  the  numerical 
symbols  and  the  process  had  become  in  themselves  an  ade¬ 
quate  language.  When  work  is  done  in  this  way  it  shows 
not  only  an  effort  of  will,  but  a  power  of  abstraction  which 
is  one  of  the  best  results  of  mental  training. 

The  literary  culture  of  the  English  elementary  school 
seemed  far  below  that  of  the  French,  but  the  few  literary 
exercises  showed  the  same  self-dependence  that  was  notice¬ 
able  in  other  branches.  No  French  child  would  ever  give 
utterance  to  such  crude  comments  on  a  French  classic  as  I 
read  on  Tennyson  in  an  English  exercise,  but  they  were  the 
genuine  expression  of  immature  minds.  There  was  little,  in 
all  the  exercises  presented,  to  indicate  the  method  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  but  where  the  average  class  work  was  high  one  natu¬ 
rally  inferred  a  good  method.  The  work  from  the  Scotch 
schools  apf)eared  to  be  somewhat  more  uniform  than  that  from 
the  English,  but  it  was  not  the  French  uniformity.  The  force 
of  the  individual  was  always  in  it.  On  the  whole,  while  the 
English  child  seemed  perhaps  deficient  in  observation  and  in 
imagination,  sturdy  determination  was  stamped  upon  his 
crudest  efforts. 

The  school  work  by  which  we  were  represented  at  Paris 
was  strikingly  unlike  that  of  the  two  rival  systems.  It  lacked 
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the  methodical  uniformity  of  the  French  work,  and  it  had  not 
the  sign  of  stress  on  the  will  which  marked  the  English.  Two 
very  novel  features  were,  however,  impressed  upon  our  work 
that  were  not  seen  elsewhere,  and  that  excited  the  liveliest 
interest.  It  revealed  a  principle  of  its  own  which  may  be 
called  the  principle  of  free  activity.  From  the  work  of  the 
lower  grades  it  really  appeared  that  this  most  capricious  ele¬ 
ment  of  human  nature  had  been  made  to  bear  a  part  in  formal 
training.  It  was  shown  particularly  in  the  elementary  stage 
of  the  drawing  where  children  were  encouraged  to  express 
themselves  pictorially.  As  drawing,  the  result  was  often  gro¬ 
tesque,  its  value  depended  upon  the  use  the  teacher  was  able 
to  make  of  it.  Sometimes  the  subsequent  training  seemed 
to  preserve  and  develop  the  inward  idea  with  which  it  started ; 
more  often  it  passed  without  effect  into  formal  procedure.  It 
was  more  difficult  to  trace  the  application  of  the  principle  of 
freedom  in  other  exercises  of  the  lower  grades,  and  it  appar¬ 
ently  failed  in  the  higher  grades. 

Our  work  showed  also  a  method  which,  as  carried  out  in 
many  exercises,  seemed  opposed  to  the  principle  of  freedom. 
It  may  be  called  the  method  of  artificial  relations  or  associa¬ 
tion  of  things  on  superficial  grounds.  There  were  indeed 
some  admirable  examples  of  correlations  which  harmonized 
with  the  idea  of  freedom  because  they  drew  the  child’s  at¬ 
tention  to  objects  interesting  in  themselves  and  adapted  to 
his  powers.  Hence  his  thought  and  expression  could  be  de¬ 
veloped  spontaneously  around  them.  In  particular  the  cor¬ 
relations  of  nature  work,  drawing,  and  language  had  this 
character,  while  the  exercises  in  combining  number  work 
with  drawing  and  language  made  exactly  the  opposite  im¬ 
pression;  they  seemed  stiff  and  unnatural,  and,  without  any 
compensating  advantage  in  drawing  or  in  language,  they  de¬ 
tained  the  child  too  long  on  simple  relations  of  quantity  which 
average  children  can  quickly  master. 

The  work  exhibited  by  our  intermediate  or  grammar 
grades  implied  here  and  there  an  attempted  extension  of  the 
principle  of  freedom.  It  appeared  in  literary  exercises,  in 
which  pupils  sought  to  express  their  own  ideas  upon  literary 
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masterpieces  and  in  history  exercises  where  it  seemed  to 
have  been  assumed  that  immature  minds  are  even  capable  of 
philosophic  reflections.  It  is  certainly  a  question  whether 
the  platitudes  or  vague  generalizations  that  result  from  such 
attempts  are  not  in  themselves  fatal  to  those  high  enthusi¬ 
asms  which  may  be  enkindled  in  children  by  the  finest  lit¬ 
erature  and  by  the  spectacle  of  heroic  actions,  long  before  they 
are  capable  of  arty  sustained  reflection  upon  either.  In  fact, 
these  exalted  emotions  are  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  the 
taste  or  the  judgment  which  makes  the  reflection  worth  while. 
Efforts  of  this  kind,  with  an  exaggerated  passion  for  illus¬ 
tration,  made  our  work  at  this  stage  seem  feeble  and  diffuse 
as  compared  with  foreign  work  of  the  same  grade.  The  in¬ 
feriority  was  not  marked,  but  it  was  recognized.  Undoubt¬ 
edly  it  was  due  in  some  measure  to  the  fact  that  the  best  side 
of  the  work  could  not  be  presented.  It  comes  out  in  viva 
voce  recitations,  whose  influence  at  this  stage  of  education 
reaches  far  beyond  that  of  any  written  exercise  and  manifests 
itself  in  powers  that  are  perhaps  never  traced  to  their  true 
source. 

The  exhibit  of  our  school  work  at  Paris  afforded  the  op¬ 
portunity  for  viewing  dispassionately  its  most  recent  devel¬ 
opments.  They  had  the  magnetic  charm  of  novelty,  but  they 
provoked  criticism.  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  time  has 
come  when  they  must  be  seriously  examined  as  regards  both 
the  soundness  of  their  principles  and  the  rational  restriction 
of  their  methods. 

Anna  Tolman  Smith 

Bvreau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Professor  Hinsdale  was  born  of  good  old  Connecticut  an¬ 
cestry  in  the  Western  Reserve  of  Ohio.  He  was  inured  iu 
his  boyhood  to  hard  labor  on  the  farm.  From  the  common 
school  he  made  his  way  to  the  Eclectic  Institute,  afterwards 
known  as  Hiram  College.  Here  not  long  after  his  gradu¬ 
ation  he  was  associated  as  professor  with  Garfield,  who  was 
some  years  president  of  the  college.  From  that  time  he  was 
on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Garfield,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  in  the  presidency  of  the  college.  After  twelve 
years  of  efficient  service  in  that  office  he  accepted  the  super¬ 
intendency  of  the  schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  During  his 
incumbency  of  these  important  posts  his  discussions  of  edu¬ 
cational  subjects  attracted  attention  thruout  Ohio  and  far  be¬ 
yond  the  limits  of  the  State. 

In  1888  he  succeeded  Professor  Payne,  now  president  of 
the  Peabody  Normal  College  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  science  and  the  art  of  teaching  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  held  that  position  till  the  time  of  his  death, 
November  29,  1900.  He  brought  to  his  new  duties  the 
fruits  of  large  experience  and  of  wide  study  of  educational 
problems,  and  a  deep  personal  interest  in  students  who  pro¬ 
posed  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching.  Combined  with  his 
interest  in  education  he  had  always  cherished  an  almost  equal 
interest  in  history,  especially  in  American  history.  This  fact 
was  influential  in  shaping  his  instruction  in  education.  While 
he  was  familiar  with  the  leading  philosophical  theories  which 
are  presented. by  prominent  teachers  of  education,  and  gave 
them  what  he  deemed  due  consideration,  his  mind  naturally 
dwelt  much  on  the  history  of  educational  movement  in  this 
and  other  countries,  and  on  the  development  of  various  ex¬ 
periments  and  systems,  and  with  his  calm  and  wise  judgment 
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reached  sane  conclusions  by  criticism  and  induction.  He 
was  peculiarly  fitted  by  his  judicial  cast  of  mind  for  making 
this  kind  of  study  profitable.  He  was  eminently  free  from 
any  tendency  to  adopt  what  are  called  educational  “  fads.” 
Every  theory  and  every  suggestion  were  brought  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  his  classes  to  the  test  of  sound  common  sense,  with 
which  he  was  most  richly  endowed. 

His  mind  was  so  logical  and  well  balanced,  and  his  ample 
learning  was  always  so  readily  at  his  command,  that,  tho  not 
gifted  with  the  graces  of  oratory,  he  was  very  strong  in  public 
debate.  Whether  in  faculty  meetings  or  in  public  educa¬ 
tional  gatherings,  his  power  of  summing  up  and  then  of  sus¬ 
taining  or  of  opposing  with  destructive  power  the  arguments 
which  had  been  presented  on  either  side  will  be  long  remem¬ 
bered  by  those  who  have  heard  his  forcible  speech  on  such 
occasions.  He  would  have  been  a  vigorous  advocate  at  the 
bar  or  debater  in  parliamentary  bodies. 

He  was  a  most  faithful  college  officer.  Crowded  as  he 
always  was  with  his  own  work,  he  discharged  with  the  ut¬ 
most  fidelity  all  the  duties  assigned  him  on  committees,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  consideration  of  all  propositions 
brought  before  the  faculty  or  the  university  senate  for  the 
promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  institution. 

He  was  a  man  of  untiring  industry.  The  production  of 
no  less  than  fifteen  meritorious  volumes  in  history.  Biblical 
study,  biography,  and  education,  in  addition  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  contributions  to  magazines  and  reviews,  of  elaborate 
reports  to  State  and  national  educational  associations,  and  of 
public  addresses  on  many  subjects,  while  he  was  discharging 
the  duties  of  an  exacting  profession,  bears  witness  to  his  ex¬ 
traordinary  power  of  fruitful  activity.  Endowed  with  a  most 
robust  constitution,  he  did  not  realize  that  in  his  passion  for 
work  he  could  overtax  it.  Yet  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  did 
at  last  make  too  heavy  a  draught  on  his  strength.  But  life 
without  power  to  work  had  no  charms  for  him. 

He  was  a  man  of  the  highest  moral  and  religious  character. 
He  was  a  most  genial  and  helpful  colleague.  With  all  the 
pressure  to  which  he  subjected  himself  in  carrying  on  his  own 
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work,  he  was  ever  ready  to  pause  and  help  with  his  fruitful 
suggestions  his  younger  colleagues  or  any  one  of  his  pupils. 
He  expressed  himself  with  a  frankness  which  to  some  might 
occasionally  seem  like  bluntness.  But  this  was  because  he 
was  absolutely  honest.  He  was  generous  in  his  judgments  of 
others,  but  independent  and  fearless  in  forming  and  express¬ 
ing  his  opinions  of  measures,  whether  educational,  political, 
or  religious.  There  was  a  noble  manliness  in  him,  an  upright 
and  downright  integrity  of  make,  an  inspiring  devotion  tq 
whatever  is  uplifting  for  men,  which  commanded  universal 
respect  and  esteem,  and  which  will  make  his  memory  ever 
dear  to-  all  of  us  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know  him. 


University  of  Michigan 


James  B.  Angell 


DR.  HINSDALE  AT  HIRAM  COLLEGE 

Dr.  Hinsdale’s  connection  with  Hiram  College  covers  the 
period  from  1869  to  1882.  For  one  year  he  was  professor 
of  history,  literature,  and  political  science.  During  the  re-  • 
mainder  of  the  period  he  was  president  of  the  college  and 
professor  of  philosophy,  history,  rhetoric,  and  Biblical  lit-  ^ 
erature.  He  came  to  his  place  when  the  young  college,  with 
small  means  and  few  instructors,  was  striving  hard  to  do  the 
work  which  its  new  dignity  imposed  upon  it.  Both  physi¬ 
cally  and  intellectually  he  was  a  strong  man,  yet  the  burdens 
of  administration  and  instruction  which  he  took  upon  him¬ 
self  were  heavy  even  for  his  broad  shoulders. 

The  character  and  the  astonishing  amount  of  work  which 
he  did  during  these  years  testify  to  his  ability  and  his  un¬ 
flagging  industry.  He  usually  preached  on  Sunday.  He 
gave  frequent  lectures  to  the  students  of  which  some  related 
to  the  student’s  habits  of  study,  his  conduct,  or  his  reading, 
while  others  were  of  a  historical  or  general  character. 
Teachers’  associations  often  made  calls  upon  him,  and  he 
seldom  failed  to  respond.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  columns  of  the  Christian  standard  and  the  Christian 
quarterly.  Besides  he  found  time  to  prepare  many  excellent 
formal  addresses,  some  of  which  he  collected  and  published 
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in  1884  in  a  volume  called  Schools  and  studies.  This  volume 
he  dedicated  “  to  the  students  of  Hiram  College  as  a  token 
of  remembrance  and  an  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness,” 
quoting  Bishop  Sanderson’s  saying:  “  I  have  learned  much 
from  my  masters,  more  from  my  equals,  but  most  of  all  from 
my  disciples.”  Five  other  volumes  were  published  during 
this  period,  not  to  speak  of  two  volumes  of  President  Gar¬ 
field’s  speeches  which  he  so  ably  edited. 

Yet  his  really  great  work  at  Hiram  was  done  in  the  class¬ 
room.  He  taught  every  subject  in  a  strong  and  masterful 
way.  He  impressed  his  own  character  to  a  large  degp*ee  upon 
the  individual  student  and  the  school.  An  untiring  worker 
himself,  he  exacted  earnest,  hard  work  of  his  pupils.  Him¬ 
self  a  profound  thinker,  he  made  his  students  think  as  well. 
He  set  the  standard  of  scholarship  high  and  brought  the  stu¬ 
dents  up  to  it.  The  period  of  his  presidency  of  Hiram  Col¬ 
lege  is  characterized  by  the  heavy  and  thoro  work  done  by 
the  students.  ”  This  can  be  learned;  it  must  be  ”  he  some¬ 
times  said,  but  this  much  was  seldom  necessary,  for  students 
who  were  inclined  to  shirk  knew  better  than  to  seek  a  haven 
of  rest  in  his  classes.  History  and  political  science  seemed 
then  to  be  his  favorite  fields  of  work,  and  he  taught  those 
subjects  with  rare  ability.  Yet  his  wide  reading  and  his  keen 
critical  faculty  made  him  an  ideal  instructor  in  literature.  I 
venture  to  say  that  no  student  having  literary  tastes,  who 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  be  a  member  of  his  classes  in  Kame’s 
Elements  of  criticism  or  WKateley’s  Rhetoric  will  ever  forget 
those  delightful  hours  or  cease  to  be  thankful  for  them.  In 
mental  and  moral  science  he  seemed  equally  strong  and  help¬ 
ful.  He  had  himself  acquired  a  high  degree  of  mental  dis¬ 
cipline.  Few  scholars  have  had  their  faculties  under  such 
complete  control.  He  had  “  risen  to  the  kingship  of  his 
nature  ”  and  he  well  knew  the  value  of  such  a  conquest. 
With  him  mental  discipline  was  the  great  end  of  college  work, 
and  he  sought  to  make  the  development  of  the  subject  in 
hand  a  means  to  the  development  of  the  student. 

He  delighted  to  engage  in  discussions  with  his  classes,  and 
he  was  skillful  in  so  directing  them  as  to  stimulate  thought 
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and  to  lead  to  broader  and  clearer  views.  Not  infrequently 
when  the  members  of  the  class  had  expressed  conflicting 
opinions  and  were  looking  for  a  final  decision  from  him,  he 
would  pass  without  a  remark  to  the  next  topic  in  the  lesson, 
knowing  that  the  interest  of  his  students  having  been  aroused, 
they  would  yet  wrestle  with  the  question  for  a  time  much 
to  their  own  profit.  He  seemed  always  ready  to  supplement 
and  extend  the  treatment  given  by  the  text  whenever  the 
nature  of  the  work  and  the  grasp  of  the  class  per¬ 
mitted  it.  No  one  knew  better  than  he,  however,  that 
while  a  teacher  cannot  be  too  full  of  his  subject  he  may 
yet  easily  err  by  pouring  out  more  than  his  students 
are  able  to  absorb  and  assimilate.  As  he  forcibly  ex¬ 
pressed  it,  “  a  wide  open  hose-pipe  is  not  the  best  thing 
with  which  to  fill  a  teaspoon.”  While  his  fund  of  in¬ 
formation  and  thought  was  large,  he  kept  well  within  the 
limit  in  presenting  it  to  his  classes.  He  seldom  praised, — 
perhaps  too  seldom, — but  students  came  to  value  very  highly 
a  word  of  commendation  from  him,  knowing  that  it  meant 
much  and  that  there  was  no  tinge  of  flattery  in  it.  He  wa^ 
thoroly  honest  and  sincere  in  word  and  act  and  he  sought  to 
beget  those  sterling  qualities  in  his  students.  At  Hiram,  on 
last  commencement  day,  he  said:  “  The  best  thing  that  Gar¬ 
field  ever  did  for  Hiram  students  was  to  teach  them  to  put 
away  cant  and  other  forms  of  insincerity,  to  cultivate  truth 
and  reality,  to  be  themselves,  to  be  strong,  and  to  quit  them 
like  men.”  The  same  might  be  said  with  equal  truth  of 
Hinsdale,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  he  added.  “  It 
was  a  great  lesson;  it  still  lives  in  Hiram  College.  If  I  did 
not  believe  that  such  is  the  case  the  college  could  not  inter¬ 
est  me  save  as  a  reminiscence.”  ’ 

He  was  seldom  familiar  or  talkative  with  students;  perhaps 
he  was  less  so  in  those  early  years  than  of  late.  He  an¬ 
swered  questions  with  decision  and  in  few  words.  He  spoke 
bluntly  what  he  thought;  possibly  sometimes  with  more  of 
strength  than  grace.  New  students  often  thought  him  cold 
and  gruff,  yet  no  one  could  be  near  him  long  who  did  not 
learn  that  he  had  a  most  tender  heart  and  could  be  a  very 
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helpful  friend.  The  farther  students  advanced  in  their  stud¬ 
ies  the  more  they  admired  and  put  faith  in  President  Hins¬ 
dale.  The  alumni  who  received  their  diplomas  at  his  hands 
and  who  on  commencement  day  heard  the  parting  benedic¬ 
tion  as  the  words  fell  in  faltering  accents  from  his  lips,  will 
ever  hold  his  memory  very  dear.  They  will  ever  be  thank¬ 
ful  that,  for  a  brief  time,  their  lives  touched  his  and  were  en¬ 
riched  with  that  power  which  comes  from  close  contact  with 
a  strong  and  helpful  soul. 

George  H.  Colton 

Hiram  College, 

Hiram,  Ohio 

DR.  HINSDALE  AS  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS  AT 
CLEVELAND 

Dr.  Hinsdale  came  to  the  office  of  superintendent  of  the 
Cleveland  schools  in  1882.  He  followed  Andrew  J.  Rickoff, 
who  had  given  the  schools  a  national  reputation.  And  soon 
after  Dr.  Hinsdale  entered  upon  his  duties  his  discerning 
mind  saw  that  it  was  his  duty  to  build  up  and  not  to  tear 
down.  He  had  little  or  no  experience  as  an  educator  in  ele¬ 
mentary  work,  having  previously  been  president  of  Hiram 
College.  But  he  was  a  devoted  son  of  Ohio,  and  was  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  youth  of  Ohio;  and  he  was  equally  interested 
in  the  children  of  foreigners,  because  they  were  destined  to 
affect  the  future  of  his  native  State.  Tho  inexperienced  in 
elementary  schools,  he  had  long  been  a  close  student  of  mind 
and  an  ardent  student  of  history.  This  early  led  him  to  em¬ 
brace  the  ample  opportunity  afforded  him  to  study  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  mind  development  in  the  pupils  of  the  primary  and 
grammar  grades. 

Dr.  Hinsdale’s  standard  of  education  was  the  growth  of 
mental  power  and  not  merely  the  accumulation  of  facts,  but 
how  high  a  value  he  set  on  the  accumulation  of  facts  is 
shown  by  his  own  well-stored  mind.  He  was  not  a  devotee 
of  method,  but  he  was  keenly  sensitive  to  any  departure  from . 
the  logical  statement  of  truth  and  keenly  alive  to  its  clear 
and  forcible  presentation.  He  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  edu- 
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cational  value  of  the  best  literature,  and  he  issued  from  his 
office  for  study  by  the  pupils  of  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools  copies  of  extracts  from  standard  authors. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  the  plan  of  supplementary  read¬ 
ing  in  Cleveland  which  has  been  so  much  more  fully  devel¬ 
oped  in  these  later  years. 

The  study  of  educational  questions  was  not  then  as  gen¬ 
eral  as  now  among  teachers.  To  incite  such  study  Dr.  Hins¬ 
dale  would  sometimes  assign  to  teachers  topics  from  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  some  prominent  educator,  and  at  a  future  meeting 
these  topics  were  discussed.  He  believed  that  every  teacher 
should  have  an  avocation  as  well  as  a  vocation,  and  many 
Cleveland  teachers  were  influenced  to  study  the  languages, 
music,  or  art.  Thus  he  raised  the  standard  of  culture  in 
the  Cleveland  corps.  His  addresses  at  general  teachers’ 
meetings  were  scholarly  and  inspiring. 

No  system  of  schools  under  Dr.  Hinsdale’s  leadership 
could  relapse  into  slavish  method  or  degenerate  into  a  sloth¬ 
ful  state.  The  vigor  of  his  mind,  the  energy  of  his  purpose, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  character  influenced  all  teachers  and 
pupils  with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 

Ellen  G.  Reveley 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

DR.  HINSDALE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  AS¬ 
SOCIATION’ 

The  death  of  B.  A.  Hinsdale  removes  from  among  us  an¬ 
other  active,  brilliant,  and  painstaking  man.  In  the  list  of 
names  of  great  schoolmasters  ultimately  that  of  Dr.  Hinsdale 
must  be  included.  His  career  in  the  educational  field  differs 
from  that  of  any  other  I  know.  When  he  was  president  of 
Hiram  College,  and  for  some  time  thereafter,  the  chief  claim 
of  his  friends,  if  not  of  himself,  was  that  he  was  graduated  un¬ 
der  President  Garfield’s  administration.  About  that  time,  and 
during  those  days.  Dr.  Hinsdale’s  pen  was  fierce  and  positive 
in  denunciation  of  the  common  schools  of  the  country  as 

'  Mr.  Gove  furnished  this  article  simultaneously  to  the  Colorado  Sthool  Journal 
and  to  the  Educational  Review. 
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then  conducted.  The  positive  characteristics  of  the  man 
were  used,  if  not  with  venom,  surely  with  great  distinctness 
and  almost  bitterness.  His  pamphlets  on  the  subject  printed 
at  that  time  have  been  strange  reading  in  later  days  in  view 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life.  However,  like  the  great  man 
that  he  was,  open  to  conversion  and  conviction,  his  attitude 
greatly  changed,  and  while  at  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
not  enthusiastically  supporting  all  modem  school  measures 
and  so-called  reforms,  he  was  well  over  on  the  side  of  Amer¬ 
ican  public-school  education. 

It  was  strange  to  the  fraternity  to  learn  that  he  had  sought 
and  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  of 
Cleveland,  to  follow  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  superintendents, 
A.  J.  Rickoff,  and  it  was  with  no  surprise  that  the  conclusion 
of  his  term  of  office  W’as  announced  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year.  Dr.  Hinsdale  undertook  to  do  that  which  many  since 
have  tried,  namely,  to  administer  the  school  affairs  of  a  great 
city  with  the  details  of  which  he  had  never  in  his  life  had 
opportunity  of  becoming  familiar. 

After  leaving  Cleveland  Dr.  Hinsdale  was  by  singular 
good  fortune  made  professor  of  education  in  the  University 
of  Michigan,  which  chair  he  occupied  to  the  day  of  his  death. 

The  writings  of  Dr.  Hinsdale  during  his  occupancy  of  the 
professorship  there  are  evidence  of  extraordinary  energy  and 
vigor;  even  Balzac  himself,  some  months,  could  not  have 
accomplished  more  with  his  pen  than  did  our  lamented 
friend.  And,  too,  his  books  have  been  such  as  we  have  read 
and  read,  both  for  instruction  and  for  entertainment. 

We  shall  miss  Dr.  Hinsdale  from  our  professional  meet¬ 
ings.  He  never  refrained  from  taking  the  floor  when  he  felt 
that  he  had  something  worth  expressing,  and  no  question 
has  ever  arisen  in  debate  in  his  presence,  that  I  can  remem¬ 
ber,  in  the  discussion  of  which  Dr.  Hinsdale  has  not  under¬ 
taken  to  participate.  He  never  wore  himself  out  in  these  dis¬ 
cussions;  we  never  tired  of  his  talk,  and  when  he  sat  down, 
every  man  in  the  house  felt  that  something  worth  while  had 
been  added. 

I  last  saw  Dr.  Hinsdale  at  the  Isle  of  Palms  in  Charleston 
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harbor.  Mr.  Coy  of  Cincinnati,  Dr.  Hinsdale,  and  myself 
spent  two  hours  one  of  those  hot  afternoons  wondering  why 
we  had  attempted  to  summer  in  Charleston,  and  discussing 
the  general  educational  situation  of  the  country.  I  can  never 
forget  the  wise  and  comprehensive  statements  of  Dr.  Hins¬ 
dale  during  that  afternoon.  I  learned  him  as  I  had  never 
known  him  before.  It  is  good  now  to  remember  him  in  that 
place,  at  that  time,  as  the  last  meeting  on  earth. 

Aaron  Gove 

Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Denver,  Col. 


DR.  HINSDALE’S  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  EDUCATIONAL 
LITERATURE 

By  his  written  works  Dr.  Hinsdale  erected  an  enduring 
monument  to  himself,  and  conferred  inestimable  benefits  on 
the  pupils  and  teachers  of  America.  In  addition  to  a  collection 
of  essays,  the  more  important  of  these  works  are.  How  to  study 
and  teach  history,'  Teaching  the  language  arts,'  Horace  Mann 
and  the  common  school  revival  in  the  United  States,*  and  The 
art  of  study.*  These  books  are  so  full  of  erudition,  of  clear 
exposition  of  principles,  and  of  careful  criticism  of  past  and 
present  methods  of  teaching,  that  an  adequate  conception  of 
their  contents  cannot  be  conveyed  by  a  brief  description. 

Professor  Hart  of  Haryard  says:®  “  The  most  elaborate  dis¬ 
cussion  of  historical  study  and  teaching  is  the  invaluable  treatise 
by  Professor  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  How  to  study  and  teach  history.” 
Those  teachers  who  have  studied  this  book  and  applied  its 
author’s  theories  to  their  work  will  not  regard  Professor 
Hart’s  eulogium  as  in  any  way  exaggerated.  One  of  the  most 
successful  teachers  I  have  known  told  me  recently  that  he  had 
derived  more  benefit  in  his  work  from  this  book  than  from  any 
other  book  on  education  he  had  ever  read.  The  aim  of  the 
book,  as  the  author  himself  tells  us,  is  not  to  tell  the  teacher 
just  what  he  shall  teach  or  just  how  he  shall  teach  it,  but  to 

’  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1894.  *  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1896. 

•Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1898.  •American  Book  Co.,  1900. 

‘  Studies  in  Education,  p.  118. 
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state  the  uses  of  history,  to  define  in  a  general  way  its  field,  to 
present  and  illustrate  criteria  for  the  choice  of  facts,  to  empha¬ 
size  the  organization  of  facts  with  reference  to  the  three  prin¬ 
ciples  of  association,  to  indicate  sources  of  information,  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher,  and,  finally,  to  illus¬ 
trate  causation  and  the  grouping  of  facts  by  drawing  the  out¬ 
lines  of  some  important  chapters  of  American  history. 

In  Teaching  the  language  arts  Professor  Hinsdale  conceives 
of  speech,  reading,  and  composition  as  arts,  and  describes  them 
as  such;  he  assigns  the  chief  place  in  teaching  these  arts  to  the 
study  of  good  models,  to  imitation,  and  to  practice;  and,  lastly, 
he  seeks  the  grounds  for  the  several  teaching  processes  he 
recommends  in  the  fundamental  facts  of  human  nature.  To 
use  his  own  words,  “  This  is  a  book  of  principles  illustrated  by 
methods,  rather  than  of  methods  illuminated  by  principles.” 

In  his  Horace  Mann  and  the  common  school  reznval  in  the 
United  States  Professor  Hinsdale  performed  the  eminent 
service  of  describing  Horace  Mann  ”  as  an  educator  in  his  his¬ 
torical  position  and  relations.”  The  forces  against  which 
Horace  Mann  strove,  the  obstacles  which  he  was  obliged  to 
overcome,  are  not  so  little  known  in  the  present  day  that  con- 
tempKjrary  teachers  can  afford  to  neglect  the  study  of  the  great 
Massachusetts  teacher-statesman.  No  one  engaged  in  educa¬ 
tion  can  rise  from  the  perusal  of  this  volume  without  having  his 
sense  of  duty  e.xalted  and  his  professional  enthusiasm 
quickened. 

The  Art  of  study  is  Professor  Hinsdale’s  most  important 
contribution  to  educational  theory.  There  are  probably  few 
men  who  have  had  large  experience  in  conducting  examinations 
who  have  not  l)een  impressed  with  the  fact  that  comparatively 
few  pupils  and  few  teachers  know  how  to  study.  It  is  this 
ignorance  that  the  author  set  himself  to  cure.  The  central 
thought  of  the  book  is  that  methods  of  learning  determine  the 
art  of  study  and  the  art  of  teaching.  “  Strictly  speaking,”  he 
says,  “  there  is  no  such  thing  as  giving  or  imparting  knowl¬ 
edge.  .  .  All  that  one  can  do  for  another,  as  a  teacher  for  a 
pupil,  is  to  help  him  to  do  this  work.  .  .  The  pupil  is  to  learn, 
the  teacher  is  to  teach  or  help  him  learn;  both  are  active  about 
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the  same  thing,  but  active  in  different  ways.”  In  support  of 
this  central  thought,  he  has  searched  in  psychology  for  prin¬ 
ciples,  he  has  ransacked  the  history  of  education  for  examples, 
and  he  has  drawn  upon  a  rich  and  varied  experience  for 
illustrations. 

Indeed,  no  small  part  of  the  value  of  Professor  Hinsdale’s 
writings  comes  from  the  fact  that  all  of  his  important  works 
were  written  after  he  had  left  the  activities  of  public-school 
teaching  and  supervision  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  professor¬ 
ship  of  education  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  garnered  results  of  ex{)erience  founded  on  philosophic 
principles,  tested  by  careful  experiment,  and  elaborated  by 
reflection. 

Perhaps  the  most  dominant  note  of  his  mind  was  sanity — 
saving  common  sense.  He  was  not  a  discoverer,  he  was  not 
an  inventor,  he  was  not  a  genius — unless,  indeed,  genius  be 
limited  to  taking  pains.  The  service  he  rendered  by  his  writ¬ 
ings  was  the  service  of  the  critic.  From  the  vast  literature  of 
the  subject  he  selected  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  best  that  has 
l>cen  said  and  done  in  education.  He  established  this  best  on 
sound  philosophic  principles,  and  enriched  it  by  abundant  con¬ 
crete  illustration.  And  this  he  did  with  great  power  of  rea¬ 
soning,  but  without  a  trace  of  bitterness  or  uncharitableness. 

As  he  saw  clearly  and  thought  clearly,  so  he  wrote  clearly. 
He  had  great  gifts  of  exposition  and  illustration.  No  intelli¬ 
gent  person  need  read  one  of  his  sentences  a  second  time  in 
order  to  gather  its  meaning.  His  style  was  eminently  suitable 
to  his  matter. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  predict  that  any  of  his  books  is  des¬ 
tined  for  the  high  place  of  an  educational  classic.  And  yet  his 
contemporaries  who  have  profited  by  studying  them  may  be 
excused  for  hoping  that  his  Horace  Mann  may  yet  take  its 
place  beside  Quick’s  Educational  reformers  and  the  How  to 
study  and  teach  history  beside  the  Didactica  magna. 

William  H.  Maxwell 


City  Superintendknt  of  Schools, 
New  York 
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DR.  HINSDALE’S  INFLUENCE  IN  AMERICAN  EDUCATION 

Dr.  Hinsdale  came  into  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland  after 
he  had  made  a  good  record  as  college  professor.  From  the  be¬ 
ginning  he  brought  with  him  a  spirit  of  critical  inquiry  into 
the  work  of  the  elementary  public  schools.  He  wished  to  know 
the  reasons  that  had  prevailed  in  adopting  the  lines  of  work 
which  he  found  to  be  followed  with  much  uniformity  thruout 
the  various  States.  He  began  to  show  the  results  of  his  in¬ 
quiries  by  pointed  articles  in  educational  periodicals.  He  made 
himself  the  master  of  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  put  in 
his  word  of  criticism  and  his  plea  for  modification  here  and 
there 

In  this  way  his  writings  from  the  beginning  were  very  valu¬ 
able  as  exciting  a  profounder  habit  of  thinkiilg  with  regard  to 
educational  theory  and  practice  in  the  comn  on  schools.  While 
he  was  superintendent  of  schools  of  the  city  of  Cleveland  his 
criticisms  were  written  mostly  for  periodicals.  In  1888  he 
became  professor  of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  and  from  that  time  on  his  writings  apn 
peared  chiefly  in  book  form.  His  treatises  on  studies  and 
discipline  in  secondary  and  higher  education,  including  such 
topics  as  the  method  of  studying  history,  the  method  of  teach*- 
ing  language,  the  art  of  study,  Horace  Mann,  were  books. 
Shorter  articles  from  him  appeared  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  and  included  among  others  his  observa¬ 
tions  on  education  in  Italy,  the  educational  history  of  the  old 
Northwest,  and  the  educational  provisions  in  State  constitu¬ 
tions.  Every  year  during  his  useful  life  he  produced  a  harvest 
of  research  in  these  lines.  I  append  a  bibliography  which 
doubtless  needs  much  for  its  completion,  but  is  as  full  as  I  can 
make  it  with  the  resources  at  my  command. 

Dr.  Hinsdale  impressed  persons  meeting  him  as  a  man  of 
unusual  character  and  ability  and  as  possessing  high  ideals  of 
educational  scholarship.  He  commenced  writing  on  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  theory  of  education,  and  then  confined  him¬ 
self  more  especially  to  the  educational  history  of  the  country. 
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His  contributions  on  this  subject  are  of  permanent  value,  and 
future  investigators  will  gladly  use  his  labors.  Professor 
Hinsdale  was  one  of  those  systematic  students  who  grow 
rapidly  in  proficiency  in  their  specialty  as  time  goes  on,  and  his 
later  and  latest  writings  may  be  justly  considered  his  best.  He 
fell  in  what  should  have  been  the  middle  period  of  his  useful¬ 
ness,  and  the  cause  of  education  in  America  suffers  great  loss 
in  his  death.  The  consolation  left  for  his  colaborers  is  that  he 
worked  so  earnestly  and  completed  so  much. 

W.  T.  Harris 


Bureau  of  Education, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Les  etudes  classiques  et  la  ddmocratie — By  Alfred  FouiLLia.  Paris ;  A. 

Colin  et  Cie.,  1898.  viii-l-250  p.  3f.  50  c, 

Psychologie  du  peuple  fran9ais — By  Alfred  Fouill£e.  Paris :  Alcan  et 
Cie.,  1898,  iv-j-398  p.  3f.  50  c. 

La  France  au  point  de  vue  moral — By  Alfred  Fouill£e.  Paris :  Alcan  et 
Cie.,  1900.  vi-j-416  p.  sf. 

These  three  volumes,  to  which  a  fourth  one,  Le  progrds 
social  et  politique  en  France,  is  soon  to  be  added,  all  show  in 
Professor  Fouillee  preoccupations  somewhat  different  from 
those  which  had  formerly  absorbed  his  mind.  Hitherto  he 
had  given  himself  up  to  purely  speculative  studies,  now  he 
ventures  upon  the  field  of  practical  problems,  and  undertakes 
the  study  of  social  conditions  and  social  remedies. 

As  one  of  the  most  brilliant  graduates  of  the  Ecole  Nor- 
male  Superieure,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  not  remain 
silent  when  the  whole  system  of  secondary  studies  in  France 
was  put  upon  its  trial  before  a  large  and  influential  parlia¬ 
mentary  committee.  Les  etudes  classiques  et  la  dhnocratie  may 
be  considered  Professor  Fouillee’s  “  deposition  ”  before  the 
committee  so  brilliantly  presided  over  by  M.  Ribot.  In  this 
book  the  keynote  of  all  the  other  utterances  of  the  author  is 
sounded.  Professor  Fouillee  is  no  grumbler  against  democ¬ 
racy;  quite  the  reverse,  he  welcomes  it;  but  he  realizes  its 
dangers,  and  considers  them  the  greater,  that  by  the  very 
nature  of  democracy  the  remedy  for  its  ailments  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  by  no  one  but  the  patient  himself.  Self-control,  self- 
restraint,  is  therefore  the  lesson  he  wishes  to  be  taught  in 
every  part  of  the  social  and  political  organism. 

In  Les  Etudes  classiques  et  la  dSmocratie  the  danger  he  wants 
averted  is  too  great  a  predominance  of  utilitarian  over  culture 
studies.  But  his  position  is  a  peculiar  one.  While  stand¬ 
ing  up  as  a  defender  of  classical  studies,  because  of  their 
broadening  and  humanizing  influence,  he  is  quite  willing  that 
the  study  of  Greek  should  be  reserved  for  a  very  small  4lite. 
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It  looks  almost  as  tho  he  were  not  unwilling  to  let  Greek  go  in 
order  to  have  a  greater  chance  of  saving  Latin.  For  Latin  he 
makes  a  strong  and  special  plea,  showing  the  national  inter¬ 
est  it  possesses  for  a  nation  of  Romance  speech.  This  plea, 
the  most  remarkable  passage,  possibly,  of  the  whole  book, 
is  placed  in  chapter  iii..  Reformes  necessaires  dans  Venseigne- 
ment  classique:  leur  appropriation  aux  besoins  modemes.  In 
chapter  v.  he  treats  of  Uenseignement  modeme,  which  he 
wishes  more  practical  and  less  literary.  He  reproaches  it 
with  being  now  simply  a  classical  course,  with  English  and 
German  substituted  for  Latin  and  Greek. 

I  recommend  especially  chapter  iv.,  in  which,  in  order 
to  secure  moral  unity  in  the  nation.  Professor  Fouillee  insists 
upon  having  a  great  amount  of  time  given  in  secondary  edu¬ 
cation  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 

The  second  volume.  Psychologic  du  peuple  frangais,  con¬ 
sists  of  an  introduction  and  four  books,  Les  facteurs  des 
caractdres  nationaux,  in  which  we  start  with  the  theory  of  the 
id6es-forces,  so  well  known  to  all  readers  of  Professor  Fou- 
illee’s  books.  Les  races  europeennes  et  leur  part  dans  le 
caract&e  frangais,  the  object  of  which  is  to  show  how  much 
mixed  from  an  ethnological  point  of  view  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  France  is;  Le  caractdre  gaulois,  in  which  the  main 
source  of  population  is  studied,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  its 
original  nature,  and  of  the  influences,  Latin  and  Frankish,  by 
which  it  was  modified  caract^re  frangais,  first  psychologi¬ 
cally  treated,  and  then  studied  in  its  manifestations,  linguistic, 
religious,  philosophical  and  political,  literary  and  artistic;  and 
finally  the  book  which  may  be  considered  the  spring  motive 
of  the  whole  work,  and  the  title  of  which  is  DegSnerescence 
ou  crisef  Thruout  the  whole  work  what  is  most  visible  is 
the  patriotic  preoccupation.  The  statement,  so  often  heard, 
that  France  is  a  decaying  nation,  that  the  race  that  inhabits 
it  is  hopelessly  weakened,  that  physical  and  moral  stamina 
alike  are  now  unequal  to  the  struggle  which  is  going  on  be¬ 
tween  various  nationalities,  is  what  prompted  Professor  Fou¬ 
illee  to  take  a  general  survey  of  the  conditions  of  life  of  the 
French  people,  compared  with  the  conditions  that  prevail 
among  the  nations  which  are  declared  to  hold  now  the  first 
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rank.  Particularly  suggestive  from  this  point  of  view  are  the 
two  fearless  chapters  that  deal  with  depopulation  and  alco¬ 
holism.  The  first  he  finds  due  almost  solely  to  economic 
causes,  which  progress  in  the  direction  of  a  more  scientific 
organization  of  society  must  cause  to  disappear.  He  more¬ 
over  points  out  that  the  disease  is  apparent  in  many  quarters 
— England,  for  instance — where  it  is  not  usually  supposed  to 
be  active.  In  regard  to  alcoholism,  and  its  companion,  de¬ 
bauchery,  he  insists  upon  a  check  being  placed  upon  the  kind 
of  literature,  produced  for  purely  commercial  purposes,  which 
tends  to  weaken  the  nervous  strength,  and  consequently  the 
will  power,  of  the  nation.  But  his  general  attitude  in  the 
concluding  chapter  is  a  hopeful  one,  which  may  be  defined  as 
follows: 

We  live  in  an  age  of  democracy,  and  of  all  European  coun¬ 
tries  France  has  proceeded  farthest  in  a  democratic  direction. 
But  the  true  safeguards  of  democracy  have  not  yet  been  sci¬ 
entifically  discovered  and  described,  and  this  is  the  cause  of 
the  present  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  French  people. 
They  are  passing  thru  a  crisis,  not  degenerating.  But  prog¬ 
ress  will  not  be  automatically  accomplished;  it  will  require 
self-restraint  and  will  power  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Will 
these  qualities  appear  in  the  French  people?  This  question 
Professor  Fouillee  leaves  unanswered,  but  the  tone  that  pre¬ 
vails  in  his  last  pages  shows  that  he  is  full  of  hope  for  his 
country. 

A  doubt,  however,  arises  in  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Is  this 
hopeful  tone  absolutely  sincere?  It  is  clear  that  from  the 
moment  he  took  up  his  pen  the  author  thought  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  effect,  for  good  or  evil,  his  book  would  have,  and  it 
may  well  be  that,  however  disheartened  on  some  points,  he 
thought  that  a  hopeful  attitude  and  words  of  encouragement 
would  be  forces  acting  in  the  right  direction.  In  other 
words,  Professor  Fouillee’s  book  was  intended  to  be  not  so 
much  an  expression  of  thought  as  an  encouragement  to  action, 
and  it  has  the  faults  as  well  as  the  qualities  of  books  written 
with  such  a  purpose. 

In  some  respects  the  third  of  the  volumes  here  under  re¬ 
view  is  a  combination  of  the  other  two.  •  No  chapter,  no 
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sentence  indeed,  is  repeated,  but  the  same  questions  are  pre¬ 
sented,  and  better  co-ordinated.  The  most  important  part 
of  the  work  is  its  fourth  book,  Ueducation  de  la  d4mocratie 
en  France.  Tfie  various  points  raised  are  all  treated  with  a 
thoro  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  of 
popular  education  is  performed  in  France.  As  in  Les  Etudes 
classiqties  et  la  d^ocratie  he  insisted  on  strong  philosophical 
instruction  in  secondary  education,  so  in  Lai  France  au  point 
de  vue  moral  he  lays  stress  upon  the  necessity  for  a  broad 
secular  teaching  of  ethics  in  primary  education.  One  of  the 
dangers  he  wants  to  guard  against  is  national  dissension,  and 
no  force  seems  to  him  to  equal  the  school  and  college  as  a 
power  working  for  national  unity. 

To  the  school  and  college,  therefore,  the  author  strongly 
appeals  for  the  creation  of  a  common  national  ideal,  or  of 
a  national  conception  of  social  justice.  The  press  is  not  for¬ 
gotten,  but  its  misdeeds  are  recorded  with  merciless  indig¬ 
nation,  and  the  recital  is  coupled  with  a  wish  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  newspaper  for  the  consequences  of  its 
utterances  be  strictly  enforced.  Book  III.,  in  appearance  a 
study  of  criminal  statistics,  concludes  with  a  most  practical 
chapter  on  L^s  remMes  de  la  criminality.  The  direction  from 
which  remedies  are  to  be  got  is,  it  seems  to  us,  plainly  and 
wisely  enough  pointed  out  in  the  following  lines,  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  whole  work: 

All  that  we  see  to-day  in  an  inorganic  and  anarchical  condition — moral 
science  and  sociology,  political  liberty  and  universal  suffrage,  industrial 
production  and  distribution,  associations  of  all  kinds  within  the  pale  of  a 
democracy  in  search  of  its  own  self — all  that  will  finally  receive,  let  us  hope 
so,  the  beginning  of  a  rational  organization.  The  great  protest  of  human 
conscience  will  not  fail  to  rise  up  toward  heaven,  and  to  transform  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Better  for  us,  Frenchmen,  to  prepare  that  future  life,  already 
struggling  for  birth,  than  to  dream  of  the  finishing  and  moribund  century. 

"  Look  forward,  not  backward. 

The  waters  will  carry  you,  ye  ones  of  weak  faith  !  ” 

Adolphe  Cohn 
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Elements  of  Eng^Iish  grammar — By  George  P.  Brown  and  Charles  Dr 
Garmo.  Chicago  :  Werner  School  Book  Co.,  iqoo.  255  p.  60  cents. 

The  mother  tongue — By  George  Lyman  Kittredge  and  Sarah  L.  Arnold. 

Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co.,  1900.  331  p.  60  cents. 

A  modem  English  grammar — By  Hubert  Gray  Buehler.  New  York: 
Newson  &  Co.,  1900.  vi-j-Soo  p.  60  cents. 

The  new  text-book  by  Brown  and  De  Garmo  is  an  attempt 
to  give  life  and  significance  to  the  teaching  of  English  gram¬ 
mar  to  children  by  clearing  away  the  confusion  between  the 
word  and  the  idea.  To  this  end  it  begins  with  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  the  ideas  involved  in  thought  and  perception.  This 
classification  is  correspondent  to  the  common  grammatical 
parts  of  speech.  Object-ideas,  attribute-ideas  and  their  vari¬ 
ous  types,  connecting-ideas,  copula-ideas  are  illustrated  and 
defined.  Thoughts,  or  judgments,  and  their  elements,  the 
subject  of  thought  and  the  predicate  of  thought,  are  next 
explained.  The  book  then  proceeds  to  bring  these  concep¬ 
tions  under  the  ordinary  grammatical  nomenclature;  the 
noun,  the  pronoun,  the  adjective,  and  so  on,  are  presented  in 
orthodox  manner.  From  this  point  on  the  book  grows  in¬ 
creasingly  grammatical,  and  decreasingly  psychological;  and 
the  air  seems  clearer. 

Experienced  teachers  who  are  not  addicted  to  the  habit 
of  talking  of  ordinary  matters  in  terms  of  psychology  and 
philosophy  will  hardly  see  in  this  part  of  the  book  a  solution 
of  the  problem  of  teaching  English  grammar.  If  it  be 
granted  that  children  of  thirteen  can  assimilate  psychological 
pellets  in  any  form, — which  is  a  generous  concession, — can 
we  expect  them  to  escape  confusion  when  they  read  that  “  a 
subject  of  thought  is  an  object-idea  of  which  something  is 
asserted  ”?  Or  to  be  helped  by  a  classification  of  “  attribute- 
ideas  ”?  But  the  authors  have  large  hope.  The  second 
chapter  begins,  “  You  have  now  learned  that  some  of  our 
ideas  are  the  mental  images  of  sense-objects.  Every  sense- 
object  may  stimulate  the  mind  to  form  an  idea  correspond¬ 
ing  to  it.  These  sense-objects  have  attributes  and  the  mind 
forms  attribute-ideas  corresponding  to  these  sense-attri¬ 
butes. 

“  You  have  also  learned  that  the  mind  is  furnished  with 
connecting  ideas  that  join  its  object-ideas  and  attribute-ideas 
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together  in  different  ways.”  These  are  typical  examples  ot 
the  kind  of  material  thru  which  grammar  is  to  be  simplified. 

It  may  be  doubted  that  such  high  matters  could  be  in¬ 
tended  for  children.  But  the  Preface  says:  “  All  other  topics 
(except  mood)  are  easily  within  the  range  of  pupils’  ability  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.”  The  oft-repeated  caution 
to  the  teacher  “  to  avoid  confounding  the  ideas  with  the 
words  which  are  their  signs,”  and  the  assurance  (in  the 
preface)  that  “  if  the  first  part  is  well  mastered  the  remainder 
of  the  book  will  present  few  difficulties,”  have  a  vein  of  grim 
humor  not  often  found  in  text-books. 

From  a  scholastic  point  of  view  the  book  is  not  wholly  sat¬ 
isfactory.  For  example,  the  generally  discarded  “  potential 
mood  ”  and  “  progressive  form  ”  of  the  verb  reappear.  The 
agreement  of  verbs  with  their  nouns  in  number  and  person  is 
asserted  without  qualification  or  limitation.  Opportunities 
of  making  clear  certain  well-known  peculiarities  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  by  reference  to  their  historical  sources  are  ignored. 

Book  II.  of  The  mother  tongue  is  an  English  grammar  for 
beginners.  It  is  conservative  in  plan  and  statement,  clear  and 
scholarly.  Its  principles  and  definitions  are  well  stated,  its 
examples  almost  always  well  chosen.  Judicious  explana¬ 
tions  from  the  history  of  the  language  are  frequently  offered 
to  account  for  present  anomalies.  Thus  the  adverb  of  the 
same  form  as  the  adjective  is  explained  by  appropriate  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  history  of  English  inflections.  But  in  questions 
of  usage  there  is  occasionally  a  dogmatic  tone  that  can  hardly 
be  justified  either  by  the  facts  of  the  language  or  by  the  defi¬ 
niteness  of  statement  needed  by  beginners.  For  example, 
the  well-established  use  of  the  superlative  degree  of  the  ad¬ 
jective  in  the  comparison  of  two  objects  is  condemned  with¬ 
out  a  hearing. 

The  nomenclature  must  commend  itself  to  all  sensible 
teachers  of  grammar.  So  far  as  is  possible,  the  terminology 
is  made  parallel  with  that  of  the  Latin  and  German  grammars, 
while  the  more  common  variant  terms  are  also  given,  to  save 
from  confusion  the  pupil  who  has  used  other  text-books.  In- 
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stances  are  the  use  of  genitive  for  possessive,  potential  verb-  I 
phrases,  and  the  like. 

The  order  of  development  of  the  topics  seems  unhappily 
chosen.  The  plan  is  neither  along  the  line  of  the  analysis  of 
the  sentence  into  its  elements,  nor  from  the  words  to  the 
sentence,  but  a  mixture  of  the  two  plans  in  a  way  that  does 
not  seem  to  be  demanded  either  by  the  subject  or  by  the  | 

minds  to  whom  it  is  to  be  made  clear.  It  does,  however, 
secure  necessary  reviews,  by  frequent  recurrence,  direct  or 
indirect,  to  topics  previously  treated.  | 

Mr.  Buehler’s  book  amply  justifies  its  title,  not  by  running  ^ 

amuck  and  brandishing  an  educational  theory  or  a  philologi-  i 

cal  system,  but  by  blending  the  modem  conception  of  gram¬ 
mar  with  the  best  modern  ideas  as  to  the  function  and  the 
presentation  of  grammar  to  beginners.  The  book  begins 
with  the  assumption  that  the  pupil  has  some  fluency  in  the 
use  of  English,  some  conception  of  a  sentence,  and  some  per¬ 
ception  of  the  fact  that  words  express  ideas.  It  proceeds 
from  the  analysis  of  the  sentence  into  its  simple  elements  with 
their  modifiers,  to  the  treatment  of  words  and  their  relation 
to  the  sentence.  In  this  treatment  it  is  the  logical  relation  | 

that  is  made  prominent.  The  author  easily  clears  away  the  I 

confusion  about  the  significance  of  case  and  the  function  of 
inflections  in  general.  Neither  the  logical  framework  nor 
the  inflectional  remnants  of  the  language  are  allowed  to  be-  1 

come  a  stumbling  block.  Any  pupil  of  ordinary  ability  and  i 

diligence  must  find  the  book  clear  and  orderly. 

English  usage  is  treated,  where  necessary,  with  the  catholic 
attitude  characteristic  of  modem  scholarship.  The  distinc¬ 
tion  made  between  the  literary  and  the  colloquial  uses  of  who 
and  whom  is  a  good  example.  The  analysis  of  the  function 
of  the  article,  of  the  types  of  pronoun,  verb,  and  adverb  are 
especially  satisfactory.  The  treatment  of  preposition  and 
conjunction  makes  easier  the  teaching  of  these  troublesome  ^ 
particles.  The  definitions  are  everywhere  sane  and  felici-  ** 
tous.  But  not  everyone  will  agree  that  it  is  wise  to  add  the 
infinitive  and  participle  to  the  established  nine  as  new  “  parts 
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of  speech  or  that  the  use  of  the  term  “  complement  ”  is  a 
gain  over  “  predicate  noun  ”  or  “  predicate  adjective.” 

Examples  of  sentences  are  well  chosen.  The  book  is  full 
of  echoes  of  good  literature,  taken  from  such  books  as  young 
people  can  enjoy,  and  selected  with  such  fitness  to  their 
grammatical  purpose  that  it  does  not  occur  to  the  reader  to 
think  they  are  suffering  violence  in  such  usage.  The  in¬ 
ductive  method,  from  examples  to  principles  and  definitions, 
is  sanely  applied.  The  whole  is  put  in  clear  and  attractive 
form  by  the  publishers.  The  result  is  an  admirable  book. 
It  will  be  better  when  the  author  has  provided  it  with  an 
index. 

Franklin  T.  Baker 

Teachers  College, 

Columbia  University 
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EDITORIAL 

The  passing  from  the  century  whose  watch- 
Centu^***'”^**  word  has  been  Power  to  the  century  which  is 
as  yet  unrevealed,  has,  naturally  enough, 
called  out  much  of  retrospect  and  interpretation,  and  not  a  little 
prophecy.  As  was  to  be  expected,  much  of  this  has  been  shal¬ 
low  in  the  extreme,  but  here  and  there  papers  of  real  power  and 
insfght  have  been  published.  So  far  as  American  periodical 
literature  is  concerned,  by  far  the  most  striking  and  suggestive 
reviews  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  appeared  in  the  Outlook 
ancf  in  the  New  York  Sun.  Teachers  generally  would  find  it 
to  their  advantage  to  study  carefully  all  these  papers  and  to 
preserve  them. 

The  Outlook  summary  appeared  in  the  issue  of  December  29. 
It  was  a  series  of  unsigned  papers  which,  taken  together,  put 
the  last  century  before  the  reader  in  a  very  clear  light.  Science, 
education,  theology,  ethics,  politics,  sociology,  literature,  art, 
and  music  are  all  summarized  and  their  principles  of  movement 
set  forth.  These  papers  are  remarkable  for  the  unity  which 
pervades  them,  despite  diversity  of  authorship.  They  are  both 
scholarly  and  sane. 

The  New  York  Sun  has  been  printing,  on  successive  Sundays 
since  December  23,  monographs  by  the  most  distinguished 
specialists  now  living,  on  great  lines  of  achievement  in  the  cen¬ 
tury.  These  articles  are  most  important,  but  strikingly  un¬ 
equal;  and  the  subjects  range  from  evolution  to  ships  of  war. 
Education,  the  most  important  and  epochal  achievement  of 
the  century,  is  not  included  in  the  list  of  topics  to  be  treated. 
This  is  a  rude  reminder  to  over-enthusiastic  students  of  educa¬ 
tion  of  the-  disdain  in  which  their  profession  is  still  regarded 
by  men  of  undoubted  intelligence  whose  interests  lie  wholly 
in  other  directions.  Of  the  Sun  articles  which  have  thus  far 
appeared,  those  on  evolution,  by  Alfred  Russell  Wallace,  and 
on  philosophy,  by  Edward  Caird,  are  masterpieces. 
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Proposed  Changes  ^ast  month  we  referred  briefly  to  the  recom- 
in  the  New  York  mendations  of  the  New  York  city  charter  re- 
City  School  Law  commission  concerning  the  department 

of  public  education.  These  recommendations  are  now  before 
the  legislature,  and  their  importance  is  much  more  than  local. 

In  discussing  the  New  York  city  school  system  the  totally 
changed  state  of  affairs  must  not  be  overlooked.  As  con¬ 
trasted  with  ten  years  ago,  or  even  five  years  ago,  there  has 
been  a  revolution.  A  new  educational  consciousness  has 
grown  up  in  the  great  city.  A  scientifically  ordered  adminis¬ 
trative  system,  however  imperfect  in  details,  has  thoroly  justi¬ 
fied  itself  and  has  brought  new  life  into  the  schools.  The 
sources  of  personal  and  party  patronage  have  been  cut  off  alto¬ 
gether  or  greatly  limited.  Handsome  and  well-equipped  build¬ 
ings  are  displacing  the  unsanitary  fire-traps  of  twenty  years 
ago.  A  new  spirit  pervades  the  teaching  corps.  Superin¬ 
tendent  Maxwell’s  insistence  on  high  standards  has  greatly  in¬ 
creased  the  professional  self-respect  of  the  teachers.  Proper 
salaries  have  been  provided,  and  the  money  to  pay  them  is 
assured  by  law.  The  old  animosities,  due  in  part  to  misunder¬ 
standings  and  in  part  to  the  vigor  of  the  fight  for  improve¬ 
ment,  are  rapidly  dying  away,  and  will  soon  be  forgotten.  For 
a  year  past  the  board  of  education  has  been  under  competent 
and  public-spirited  leadership.  Messrs.  O’Brien,  Sterne,  and 
Davis  may,  like  other  human  beings,  make  some  mistakes,  but 
they  are  consciously  working  for  better  schools  and  for  more 
effective  public  service.  Their  policy  is  progressive,  and  the 
community  is  almost  unanimous  in  their  support.  The  high 
schools  are  gfrowing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  their  only  oppo¬ 
nents  are  the  doctrinaires  who  humorously  call  themselves 
Jeffersonians,  and  a  few  foolish  politicians  who  mistakenly 
think  that  a  cheap  popularity  is  to  be  had  by  practicing  open 
demagoguery.  All  these  things  are  to  be  weighed,  and 
weighed  carefully,  in  passing  judgment  upon  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  charter  revisers,  a  body  of  exceptionally  able  and 
competent  men. 

Of  the  new’  recommendations  as  a  whole  it  may  be  said  un¬ 
hesitatingly  that  they  are  sound  and  admirable,  and  carry  to  a 
logical  conclusion  the  principles  which  brought  about  the 
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present  greatly  improved  state  of  affairs  in  New  York. 
Where,  for  the  sake  of  harmony,  concessions  have  been  made, 
they  seem  to  us  comparatively  harmless,  and  not  to  interfere 
with  the  value  of  the  changes  as  a  whole. 

The  chief  administrative  changes  recommended  are  these : 

1.  A  central  board  of  education  of  46  members,  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  for  terms  of  five  years,  a  certain  number  going 
out  of  office  each  year,  displaces  the  present  central  board  of 
education  of  19  members,  elected  as  delegates  from  the  several 
borough  school  boards,  whose  members  are  in  turn  appointed 
by  the  Mayor.  The  borough  school  boards  and  their  entire 
machinery  are  abolished.  Of  the  new  central  board  22  must 
be  residents  of  the  borough  of  Manhattan,  14  of  the  borough 
of  Brookl)m,  4  of  the  borough  of  the  Bronx,  4  of  the  borough 
of  Queens,  and  2  of  the  borough  of  Richmond.  The  unwieldy 
size  of  this  board  is  largely  compensated  for  by  the  provision 
that  it  may  devolve  much  of  its  work  upon  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  15.  A  board  of  one-quarter,  or  at  most  one-half,  the 
size,  would,  however,  have  been  far  better,  and  is  what  New 
York  will  eventually  come  to. 

2.  The  city  superintendent  of  schools  is  made  such  in  fact 
as  well  as  in  name.  The  existing  limitations  upon  his  powers 
are  removed,  and  the  borough  superintendents  are  abolished. 
The  board  of  education  is  to  elect  six  associate  superintendents, 
who  with  the  city  superintendent  are  to  constitute  the  board  of 
superintendents.  This  board  is  the  paid,  expert  body  in  im¬ 
mediate  charge  of  the  work  of  education,  the  pupils  and  the 
teachers,  with  very  large  powers.  The  first  associate  city 
superintendents  must  be  the  four  borough  superintendents 
whose  offices  are  abolished — Messrs  Jasper  of  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx,  Ward  of  Brooklyn,  Stevens  of  Queens,  and  Yat- 
man  of  Richmond^ — and  two  of  the  present  associate  borough 
superintendents,  whose  offices  are  abolished,  to  be  selected  by 
the  board  of  education. 

3.  On  the  nomination  of  the  board  of  superintendents  the 
board  of  education  shall  appoint  15  district  superintendents, 
who  are  to  be  assigned  by  the  city  superintendent  to  the  actual 
work  of  school  supervision  in  the  local  school-board  districts 
for  which  provision  is  made.  Fourteen  of  the  district  super- 
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intendents  are  to  be  assigned  to  three  local  school-board  dis¬ 
tricts  each,  and  one  to  four  local  school-board  districts;  there 
being  46  of  these  districts  in  all. 

4.  The  board  of  education  shall  divide  the  city  into  46  local 
school-board  districts,  distributed  among  the  several  boroughs 
as  the  members  of  the  board  of  education  are  distributed.  For 
each  of  these  districts  there  is  constituted  a  local  school  board, 
constituted  as  follows :  Five  residents  of  the  district  appointed 
by  the  president  of  the  borough  in  which  the  district  falls,  one 
member  of  the  board  of  education  designated  by  the  president 
of  that  board,  and  the  district  superintendent  who  is  assigned 
to  duty  in  that  district.  Each  member  of  the  board  of  educa¬ 
tion  is,  therefore,  a  member  also  of  one  local  school  board,  and 
each  district  superintendent  is  a  member  of  three  (one  is  a 
member  of  four)  local  school  boards. 

These  local  school  boards  would  be  a  distinct  element  of 
danger  and  would  give  ample  ground  for  opposing  the  whole 
plan,  if  they  had  any  power  over  the  teaching  staff,  the  course 
of  study,  or  the  finances.  Any  such  policy  as  this  would  re¬ 
vive  the  evils  of  the  days  of  the  ward  trustees  and  would 
in  terms  continue  the  abuses  of  the  local  committee  system, 
still  existent  in  Brooklyn.  But  the  charter  revisers  have 
expressly  brought  the  local  committee  system  to  an  end,  and 
by  their  statement  of  the  powers  of  the  local  school  boards 
have  made  them  merely  official  school  visitors,  with  certain 
powers  of  recommendation.  These  local  school  boards  are 
thus  nothing  more  than  a  harmless  concession  to  the  senti¬ 
ment,  widely  held  tho  wholly  baseless,  that  some  artificial  de¬ 
vice  is  needed  to  keep  the  schools  “  close  to  the  people.” 

The  charter  revision  commission  also  recommend  the  repeal 
of  the  Davis  salary  law,  p*assed  in  1900,  and  fully  discussed  in 
this  Review  for  June,  1900.  In  making  this  recommendation 
they  have  been  guided  wholly  by  the  theoretical  principle  that 
New  York  city  should  have  the  power  to  fix  the  salaries  of  the 
persons  in  its  civil  service.  While  arguing  elaborately  for 
this  principle  as  regards  the  department  of  education,  they  have 
in  Section  299  gone  into  the  minutest  detail  regarding  the 
salaries  of  the  members  of  the  police  force.  They  have  also 
passed  over  the  preponderant  practical  considerations  which 
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led  to  the  passage  of  the  Davis  law,  and  which  have  been  still 
further  strengthened  by  its  successful  operation.  To  repeal  it 
is  to  take  a  long  step  backward,  to  force  the  schools  and  the 
teaching  force  into  politics,  to  remove  the  basis  upon  which 
teaching  in  New  York  is  on  the  way  to  becoming  a  profession, 
and  to  strike  a  heavy  blow  at  the  beneficent  principle  of  State 
endowment  for  public  education  by  the  provision  for  a  definite 
and  automatically  increasing  amount  for  teachers’  salaries. 
Instead  of  repealing  the  Davis  law,  the  legislature  should  ex¬ 
tend  its  fundamental  principle  and  provide  an  annual  tax  of 
two  mills  for  building  and  furnishing  schoolhouses  and  for 
purchasing  sites. 


From  the  invaluable  annual  comparative  sum- 
legislation  by  States,  issued  by  the 
New  York  State  Library  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Whitten,  we  are  glad  to  reproduce  the  following  passage 
relative  to  educational  legislation  in  1900.  We  find  no  refer¬ 
ence  in  the  summary  to  the  epoch-making  Davis  law  relative 
to  the  salaries  of  teachers  in  New  York  city,  or  to  the  Mary¬ 
land  statute  in  aid  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  both  being 
held  to  be  matters  of  merely  local  concern. 

In  Maryland  the  office  of  State  superintendent  of  public  education  has 
been  created  in  addition  to  the  State  board  of  education  already  existing. 
The  superintendent  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
It  is  his  duty  to  diffuse  educational  information,  to  hold  an  annual  institute 
in  each  county,  and  to  receive  the  reports  of  the  boards  of  county  school 
commissioners,  and  with  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  State  board  of 
education  he  may  remove  any  county  examiner.  In  this  State  also  the 
power  to  appoint  county  school  commissioners  has  been  transferred  from 
circuit  court  judges  to  the  Governor.  • 

A  law  of  Ohio  provides  that  any  township  voting  to  abolish  all  sub¬ 
districts  and  centralize  the  schools  must  furnish  transportation  for  all 
pupils  living  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  central  building, 
and  Iowa  has  provided  that  in  the  contingent  fund  of  district  schools  five 
dollars  may  be  estimated  for  each  person  of  school  age  for  transporting 
children  to  and  from  school. 

A  law  of  Massachusetts  provides  that  all  school  committees  may  and 
after  July  i,  1902,  shall  employ  a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  that  towns 
with  a  valuation  under  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  may 
unite  for  this  purpose.  In  Ohio  a  law  has  been  passed  to  secure  to  each 
child  the  benefit  of  a  high-school  education  by  providing  that,  in  districts 
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or  town^ips  in  which  there  is  no  high  school,  the  board  of  education  shall 
pay  the  tuition  of  pupils  attending  the  high  school  of  an  adjoining  district. 

A  codification  of  the  New  Jersey  school  laws,  covering  ninety  pages,  has 
been  adopted.  The  distinctive  features  of  the  school  system  as  set  forth 
in  this  code  are  as  follows;  There  is  a  State  board  of  education  composed  of 
two  persons  from  each  congressional  district,  appointed  by  the  Governor 
for  terms  of  five  years.  This  board  has  broad  powers  to  make  necessary 
rules  and  regulations  to  carry  the  school  laws  into  effect,  and  may  also 
provide  rules  and  regulations  for  teachers’  institutes  and  for  the  examina¬ 
tion  and  licensing  of  teachers.  There  is  also  a  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
with  a  salary  of  three  thousand  dollars.  It  is  his  duty  to  instruct  county 
and  district  superintendents  in  their  duties,  and  to  decide,  subject  to 
appeal  to  the  State  board  of  education,  all  disputes  arising  under  the 
school  laws.  For  neglect  of  duty  he  may  withhold  the  salary  of  local  super¬ 
intendents  and  teachers  and  may  withhold  school  money  from  any  district 
failing  to  conform  to  the  law.  He  may  also  suspend  members  of  local 
boards  of  education  or  their  appointees,  subject  to  reinstatement  or  re¬ 
moval  by  the  State  board.  The  county  superintendents  are  appointed  by 
the  State  board  for  terms  of  three  years,  subject  to  removal  for  cause,  and 
their  salaries,  from  one  thousand  dollars  to  once  thousand  three  hundred 
dollars,  are  paid  by  the  State.  Each  township,  city,  and  incorporated 
town  constitutes  a  school  district ;  there  are  locally  elected  or  appointed 
boards  of  education  for  each  district.  For  the  examination  of  teachers 
there  are  State,  county,  and  district  boards  of  examiners.  Corporal  pun¬ 
ishment  is  forbidden  in  all  cases.  Children  living  remote  from  school- 
house  may  be  given  free  transportation.  The  State  superintendent  is 
required  to  procure  plans  and  specifications  for  school  buildings,  which 
may  be  lent  to  any  district  desiring  to  erect  a  new  building.  All  plans  of 
school  buildings  must  be  submitted  to  the  State  board  for  suggestions  and 
criticism  before  being  accepted  by  the  local  board.  Attendance  at  school 
is  compulsory  for  all  children  .between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve,  and 
the  employment  of  children  is  regulated.  The  State  board  has  control  of 
the  State  normal  school,  the  New  Jersey  school  for  the  deaf,  and  the 
manual-training  and  industrial  school  for  colored  youth.  Every  board  of 
education  may  employ  a  medical  inspector,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  at  stated 
times  to  visit  the  schools  and  examine  pupils  referred  to  him  by  the 
teacher.  It  is  his  duty  at  least  once  during  each  year  to  examine  every 
pupil  to  learn  whether  any  physical  defect  exists,  and  to  keep  a  record  from 
year  to  year  of  the  growth  and  development  of  such  pupils.  The  code 
also  provides  for  union  graded  school,  kindergartens,  evening  schools, 
manual  training  school,  teachers’  libraries,  a  teachers’  retirement  fund,  the 
study  of  the  nature  and  effect  of  alcohol  and  narcotics,  and  free  text-books. 


In  the  last  annual  report  of  Superintendent 
Wolfe  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  there  is  an 
interesting  and  thoughtful  discussion  of  the 
question.  What  is  vital  instruction?  Mr..  Wolfe  says  with 
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entire  truth  that  the  attempt  to  reduce  to  practice  even  the 
best  educational  theory  is  confronted  by  the  tendency  of  all 
instruction  to  become  lifeless  and  formal.  He  might  have 
added  that  the  more  elaborate  the  frame-work  over  which  in¬ 
struction  is  stretched,  the  more  conscious  the  analysis  to  which 
it  is  subjected,  the  more  mechanical  and  stupefying  the  in¬ 
struction  becomes.  This  is  the  limitation  on  Herbart’s  or 
Ziller’s  or  anyone  else’s  “  formal  steps  ”  in  teaching. 

Mr.  Wolfe  argues  that  if  the  pupil  is  really  to  come  into 
possession  of  the  civilization  of  the  race,  he  must  learn  to 
utilize  that  civilization,  and  to  do  this  he  must  follow  the 
methods  used  by  his  ancestors  “  in  conquering  the  fortune  to 
which  he  has  fallen  heir.”  The  master-motive  in  this  con¬ 
quest  Mr.  Wolfe  finds  to  be  the  desire  for  human  well-being. 
“  It  is  true,”  continues  Mr.  Wolfe,  ”  that  no  individual  learner 
can  repeat  the  experience  of  the  race — in  history,  geogfraphy, 
mathematics,  language  and  literature,  in  the  natural  sciences; 
but  he  can  assume  toward  the  subject-matter  of  the  school 
curriculum  an  attitude  similar  to  that  occupied  by  the  race 
toward  its  environment,  can  pursue  his  studies  under  a  motive 
identical  with,  or  similar  to,  the  master-motive  that  has  been 
the  guide  and  inspiration  of  the  race  When  instruction  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  harmony  with  the  race  motive,  it  is  vital ;  otherwise,  it 
is  mechanical  and  formal.” 

This  fundamental  principle  Mr.  Wolfe  goes  on  to  apply  to 
practical  matters  of  teaching  and  discipline,  and  writes  very 
suggestively  of  its  working  in  the  field  of  the  separate  ele¬ 
mentary  school  subjects.  His  discussion  is  too  long  to  be 
quoted  in  full,  but  his  fellow-superintendents  and  students  of 
education  in  normal  schools  and  collies  would  do  well  to 
study  it  with  care. 


There  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  large  attend- 
Notes  and  News  ance  of  school  superintendents  and  others  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Chicago, 
Ill.,  on  February  26,  27,  and  28.  The  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Universities  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place,  as  will 
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the  committees  on  the  national  university  project  and  on  the 
bureau  of  education. 

We  observe  that  place  is  given  on  the  program' of  the  meet¬ 
ing  for  the  discussion  of  the  following  proposal : 

Should  the  Department  of  Superintendence  memorialize  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  appropriate  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  of  the  next  hve  years,  to  be  expended  in 
promoting  the  cause  of  simplifying  our  English  spelling,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  a  commission  to  be  named  by  this  body  ? 


In  our  judgment  the  action  contemplated  by  Mr.  Vaile,  with 
whom  the  matter  originated,  should  not  be  taken.  The  Edu¬ 
cational  Review  believes  in  a  simplified  spelling,  and  has 
adopted  the  twelve  forms  recommended  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association  in  1898.  To 
go  farther  at  present  is,  in  our  opinion,. very  unwise,  and  in 
view  of  the  marked  difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of 
simplified  spelling  in  the  National  Educational  Association,  it 
would  be  most  injudicious  to  use  the  funds  of  the  Association 
for  such  a  propaganda.  Simplified  spelling  will  not  come  by 
decree  or  by  resolution  or  by  argument,  but,  like  other  lin¬ 
guistic  changes,  thru  the  slow  process  of  development.  In 
time  the  twelve  forms  now  in  use  in  the  publications  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  will  become  familiar  and 
usual.  But  time  is  needed,  not  argument. 


Professor  W.  H.  Payne,  president  of  Peabody  Normal  Col¬ 
lege,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  was  the  first  incumbent  of  the  chair 
of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan,  has  accepted  a  call  to  return  to  his  former  post  as  successor 
to  the  late  Dr.  Hinsdale.  Dr.  Payne  will  enter  upon  his  new 
duties  at  the  opening  of  the  next  academic  year. 


It  is  so  long  since  any  hysterical  editor  has  come  forward 
with  an  attack  upon  the  management  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association  for  “  extravagance  ”  or  for  being  domi¬ 
nated  by  a  mysterious  and  unnamed  “  ring,”  that  something 
may  surely  be  expected  before  long  from  some  restless  quarter. 
It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  any  seeker  for  a  sensation  is 
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doomed  to  disappointment  in  advance.  The  facts  are  too  well 
known.  The  doors  of  active  membership  in  the  National  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  are  freely  open  to  any  reputable  teacher, 
librarian,  author  or  publisher  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  initial 
fee  of  two  dollars,  and  the  annual  membership  fee  of  two 
dollars.  Influence  and,  before  long,  office  are  surely  in  store 
for  those  who  attend  the  meetings  regularly,  study  the  current 
educational  problems,  and  display  any  unusual  talent  or  ability. 
Nothing  more  open  or  more  democratic  could  well  be  imagined. 

As  has  often  been  pointed  out  before,  the  administration  of 
the  National  Educational  Association  is  dignified  and  ade¬ 
quately  supported,  without  any  suspicion  of  waste  or  extrava¬ 
gance.  The  men  and  women  who  are  the  acknowledged 
leaders  of  opinion  and  of  action  in  this  great  representative 
body  are  such  because  they  command  the  confidence  and  sup¬ 
port  of  their  fellow-teachers  thruout  the  country.  We  earnestly 
wish  that  every  teacher  in  the  United  States,  higher  and  lower 
alike,  might  be  enrolled  upon  the  active  membership  list,  and 
that  not  less  than  one  in  ten  might  be  able  to  attend  each 
annual  meeting. 


On  March  12  President  Alderman  of  Tulane  University  is 
to  be  formally  inaugurated  with  imposing  ceremonies. 


On  account  of  an  unexpectedly  large  demand  for  copies  of 
the  Educational  Review  for  September,  1900,  the  publishers 
will  pay  twenty-five  cents  per  copy  for  that  issue,  if  returned 
in  good  order. 


